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WANTED: 3 MILLION FARM HANDS! 


IF YOU'VE NEVER hoed corn, 


pitched hay, or wrestled with a 
cow over a milk pail, you'll have 
your chance this summer. _ 

The U.S. ment of Agri- 
culture and Office of Education are look- 
ing for 3,500,000 workers to help our 
farmers with their vital wartime crops. 
The manpower demands of war have 
pinched the farm labor supply to the 
danger point. At least 700,000 of these 


S.0.S. farm hands will have to come from- 


the higk schools. 

If you’d like to serve your country in 
this vital work, join the VICTORY FARM 
VOLUNTEERS now. This is a new na- 
tional high school organization, and an 


important part of the High School Vic- 
tory Corps. If your school has no VC 


chapter, the may be set up as an 
independent unit. . 

Most of the Volunteers will be re- 
cruited, trained, and placed by the 
schools.- But a Volunteer will be en- 
couraged to get a job on his own initia- 
tive. If your school is some distance from 
farm areas, jobs will be dug up for you 
by government agencies. 

_ Schools in many communities are clos- 
ing early, or allowing special furloughs 
for farm work. Members of the VFV may 
work as individuals or be assigned to 
farms in groups. Their wor and liv- 
ing conditions will be su by state 
agencies. They will be paid prevailing 


 Besid 

es work throughout the summer, 
after school hours, and on week-ends, 
the VFV will serve as “minute men.” This 
is an — service to help farmers 
who need urgently to harvest sea- 


sonal crops, such as beans, peaches, or 
potatoes. 

The Volunteers will work hand-in-hand 
with the Future Farmers of America, and 
also with the 4-H Clubs of the Department 


of Agriculture. Both of these national or- . Pes. 


ganizations, composed of farm boys and 
girls, are cooperating with the HSVC. 

The plan is for each Future Farmer 
to invite a Volunteer to spend a week with 
him on his home farm. Thus the Volun- 
teer will pick up much valuable training 
and get a taste of farm life. If he finds 
it doesn’t agree with him, he will be free 
to drop out of the VFV. 

The summer of 1943 will be a crucial 
one on the food front. Nowhere are the 
services of high school students more 
urgently needed than in the production 
of food for ourselves, our armed forces, 
and our allies. 

Students who cannot take part in the 
Victory Farm Volunteers can_ serve 
equally well at home by making Victory 
Gardens. This is another Victory Corps 
activity, and will be fully discussed 
later issues of Scholastic. ~ 











TORPEDOLD 


ENSIGN PHILIP NOLAN spent 39 days in an open 
boat, sailing 2000 miles through torrential rains, and 
he didn’t even get the sniffles. Two days after he got 
home he caught the worst cold of his life. 

A tall, spare New Yorker who looks like the popular 
conception of a Texas Ranger, Nolan has just com- 
pleted, with eight others, one of the most remarkable 
sea voyages in history. 

Nolan commanded a Navy gun crew on a merchant 
ship which was torpedoed in the Atlantic, midway be- 
tween Africa and South America. 

He and the captain, the last men to leave the ship., 
joined seven others on a liferaft. Quickly separated from 
the rest of the crew, who were in lifeboats, Nolan and 
his companions faced the prospect of trying to reach 
land—1200 miles away at the nearest point—on a clumsy 
liferaft provided with 18 gallons of water and one can 
of emergency sea rations—pemmican, chocolate, crack- 
ers and malted milk tablets. 

That night their raft sprung a leak, and by morning 
it was sinking rapidly. It looked like goodby, but, says 
Nolan: “I figured there wasn’t any use giving up hope, 
as long as I could still move.” 

Just at dawn a swamped and abandoned lifeboat 
came drifting down on them. In eight hours of arduous 
work, they managed to bale it out, plug several small 
holes in it with pieces of wood whittled from the raft, 
and make it seaworthy. 

Two oars became a mast, and a third served for a 
rudder. Bits of canvas and shreds of rope fished from 
the sea were fashioned, by the skipper’s ingenuity—he 
was a veteran of sailing schooners—into a six-foot sail. 

The torpedoed men knew their position when. sunk— 
1200 miles from Africa, 1500 from South America. The 
wind was blowing west, so they took the longer route. 
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iNusiraco . by Katherine C. Tracy 


The half-submerged raft formed a natural bathtub. 
One of the men hada bit of soap in his pocket. The 
castaways were covered with oil. Nolan insisted on tak- 
ing a bath. 

“I didn’t know what was going to happen to us,” he 
explains, “but I thought I'd feel better if I was clean.” 

They sailed west, without instruments, for 39 days. 
On 33 of those days it rained. On the other days it was 
so unbearably hot that they stayed in the water. 

Dolphins were their constant companions. One faith- 
ful mascot, named John Q. Dolphin, swam beside their 
boat in the same position for 35 days. Sharks bumped 
the bottom of the boat a couple of times, but that didn't 
prevent the men from ager The heat was 
worse than the fear of sharks. 

Christmas Eve they sang carols. Christmas dinner was 
a half square of chocolate. On New Year's Eve, says 
Nolan, “We took a big swig of water and turned in at 
8 o'clock.” 

The food lasted 34 days. The last five days before 
they sighted land they had not a single crumb to eat. 
When they came to shore it was at a mangrove swamp. 

“There was nothing to eat there but mud, mosquitoes, 
crocodiles and vultures,” says Nolan. “We decided to 
sail down the coast. It took us four hours to row 200 
yards away from shore, in our weakened condition.” 

The next morning they sighted a settlement, and 
were taken to the American Consul’s home. 

The men never lost their sense of humor and never 
indulged in quarrels or fits of temper. 

“Toward the end the laughs got fewer and farther 
between, but they never disa entirely. 

“We all prayed, but not together and aloud. Once, 
one of the merchant seamen eame to me and asked me 
to tell him how to pray. He said he wanted to pray, but 
didn’t know any prayers. I told him to just go 
way he was—that was the best kind of praying.” 


Copyright, 1943, by Field Publications. 
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labor union criticism of 
the “Little Steel” for- 
mula.. This formula is 
used by the National 
War Labor Board to 
regulate wage in- 
creases. Labor union 
leaders, notably John 











I [pits of employers and fnil- 
lions of workers will be affected by 
President Roosevelt's order establishing 
a wartime work week of 48 hours. 

Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower 
Commissioner, already has applied the 
order to $2 “labor shortage” areas. He 
added that the 48-hour week might 
be extended within six months to 102 
additional areas of “expected labor 
shortage.” Finally, he warned that the 
work week might have to be increased 
from 48 to 52 hours in some of the 
critical “labor shortage” areas. 

The President's po establishing the 
wartime’ work week was announced in 
a nation-wide broadcast by James F. 
Byrnes, Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation. He explained that the 48-hour 
week will “enable us to get more work 
out of our limited labor supply . . . 
And shall thereby release manpower 
for the armed forces, for war ‘gietany, 
and for the farms. .. .” 


Anti-inflation Measure 


am. 
Feb. 22-27, pages 6, 7, 8: “Anti-Infla- 
tion Under Attack.”) 

Under the 48-hour order, employers 
must pay workers time and a 
the additional eight hours of. work as 
required by the Wage-Hour 
means that workers in the 
shortage areas,” who 
40-hour week in the 


30 per cent increase 


Director Byrnes 


that 
nerd ak feds ted ladee alee 


-” 


L. Lewis of the United 
‘Mine Workers, say that the “Little 
Steel” formula is out of date because 
living costs have continued to rise. 
NWLB members, and Director Byrnes, 
argue that any attempt to change the 
“Little Steel” formula will re en- 
courage farm leaders to press their de- 
mands for higher food prices, and bring 
a runaway inflation. — 

The 48-hour order increases the 
worker's wages by giving him overtime 
pay for extra hours worked. But the 
order does not change the “Little Steel” 
formula for regulating the wages to be 
paid for normal hours of work. The 
question as to whether this 48-hour 
order will help or hinder the anti-infla- 
tion program will be discussed later. 
Now, there are a lot of ot!ier questions 


which should be answered. 
Who Is Affected, and Where 


Is every employer or worker in the 
32 “labor shortage” areas covered by 
the — order? 

It does not a 
eight or less vx My 
workers, one-man businesses, or 
fessional people like doctors and 
tists. 

‘ Should a store or office now working 
employees less than 48 hours go up to 
48 hours at once? 

Yes, but only if going to 48 hours 

would result in more effective use of 


to employers of 
to part-time 
r0- 
en- 


em _ , or if it will make unneces- 
sary Pers. ually cae ica Em- 
ployers in mind, however, 
that the purpose of the order is to re- 
lease. workers for war and essential 
jobs. Mere of hours that will 
not result in was not intended. 
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48- Hour Week for 
Wartime Industry 


‘ The President's 48-hour week order seeks to 
solve labor shortage and wage problems 


Should firms outside the 32 “labor 
shortage” areas try to go on the 48-hour 
week? 

‘Yes, if by doing so they can reduce 
the number of new workers needed. 
Most plants in all areas are expanding 
their work week in order to get greater 
— from the same number of 
workers. Non-war plants would be wise 
to do this because in the future they 
will lose many workers to the armed 
forces, and war industry. 

How much additional manpower will 
be made available by the order? 

At present, industry as a whole aver- 
ages 42 hours a week, with war indus- 
try working well above the average and 
non-war industry below. It is estimated 
that if the President’s order were ap- 
= to the whole country it cote # 

ave the effect of adding 1,500,000 
persons to the manpower strength. 

For example, in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, where large staffs of women are 
employed in offices at less than 48 
hours, the longer work week will enable 
many to be released for war work in 
this “labor shortage” area. Steel plants 
and other factories using three 8-hour 
shifts a day and working no more than 
40 hours, can extend their work week 
eight hours and release some men for 
other war work 

What does the employer do when he 
finds that he cannot give work to all 
his employees under the 48-hour week? 


Employer Has Until March 31 


He should arrange to let them go so 
they can get jobs in other war plants. 
But he should not discharge anyone 
before March 31. The 48-hour order 
does not have to be applied before that 
date, and extensions of time may be 
obtained from the War Manpower 
Commission. 

If the employer finds that by March 
31 he cannot shift to the 48-hour week 
without discharging some of his work- 
ers, he must this fact to the 
WMC representative in his area. The 

























































4 
WMC man will arrange for the dis- 


charge of the workers and will | to 
the U. S._ 


get them new jobs through 
Employment Service. 

ants that have not come up to the 
48-hour week after March 31 must st 
hiring new workers. If they need a 
ditional skilled men they are supposed 
to seek them only through the United 
States Employmerit Service. 

How can the order be enforced if the 
employer refuses to obey it? 

The employer can be denied Gov- 
ernment contracts for war goods, his 
workers can be drafted, or the USES 
can refuse to supply him with new 
workers, 

Does the 48-hour order require that 
all employees be paid overtime for time 
an beyond 40 hours a week? 

No. It depends on whether or not 
a worker's rate of pay is covered by 
the Wage-Hour Law or by labor union 
contracts. The Wage-Hour Law re- 
quires time and a half pay for hours over 
‘0 a week worked by wage earners, 
and salaried workers earning less than 
$50 a week. Farm workers and domes- 
tic workers, not covered by the Wage- 
Hour Law, will not have to be paid 
time and a half. In the 32 “labor short- 
age” areas, the order wipes out clauses 
in labor union contracts that would hold 


of 40 hours? 

Any increase in prices would have to 
be ordered by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, which enforces ceiling 

on manufactured goods. OPA 
Administrator Prentiss M. Brown is op- 
posed to allowing any “general price 
increases.” He said that businessmen 
who must pay overtime wages are ex- 
es to cut their ee by re- 
ucing the number of their employees 
accordingly, and therefore should not 
be entitled to increased prices. 

Is the order inflationary, in that 
workers will get more money to spend 
on a declining supply of g in stores? 

Director Byres says no, “Overtime 
payments have been an effective aid to 
increased production during the war. 
Paying more for the same work makes 
for inflation. Paying more for extra work 
does not make for inflation,” he de- 
clared. 

The New York Times replies that “it 
is not inflationary to pay 20 per cent 
mofe for 20 per cent more work, But 
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3 YET THE NATION’S AVERAGE iS 
STILL CONSIDERABLY BELOW 48 HRS. 
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How 48-Hour Week Will Increase U. S. Manpower 


“work. To that extent the Government 
is forcing inflation on the country.” 

The Times also warns that businesses 
with high production costs must either 
dismiss their employees ‘and stop mak- 
in 


their product, or must get 
ee oe the OPA. 
It the OPA grants price increases it will 


open the way for an inflationary rise 
ger If the OPA refuses to permit 
price increases, the Times explains, it 
will ruin hundreds of busitiessmen. 

Supporters of the 48-hour order agree 
that it may force some firms out of busi- 
ness. They contend that the need for 
materials and manpower is so great that 
many non-war firms may have to be 
shut down in order to increase produc- 
tion in war plants and on farms. The 
WMC already has issued an order that 
will sharply cut the operations of many 
non-essential businesses. 


Non-Essential Business Is Out 


The WMC order warned men be- 
tween 18 and 388, who are in certain 
non-essential occupations or businesses, 
to get war_jobs b ring or will 
be ‘drafted for the pata. ane The 
WMC listed such occupations as mak- 
ing costume jewelry and novelties, sell- 
ing antiques, beer and wine, operating 
parking lots and Turkish baths, andact- 
ing as butlers, waiters, boot blacks, 
elevator operators, fortune tellers, and 
soda dispensers. 

Men in these occupations were told 
that even if they had four or five 
children, they will be drafted by spring 
unless they get war jobs. And the list 
of non-essential occupations will be ex- 
panded soon. Selective Service officials 
explain that a man’s job will be more 
important than his dependents in de- 
termining whether or not he is to be 
drafted. 


Manpower for Total War 


The armed services say that a total 
of 10,700,000 men will be needed for 
an all-out drive against the Axis this 
year. The nation has only 14,000,000 
physically fit men between 18 and 38. 
This’ means that only 3,300,000 able- 
bodied men 18 to 38 can be left at home 
to man farms and other essential war 
industries. 

Here is how the manpower policies 
of the WMC will work to shift men and 
women to essential jobs on the home 
front and battle front. The stenogra- 
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About Wm. H. Davis 


Chairman William H. Davis of the 
National War Labor Board is a short, 


carelessly dressed man with a wild mop - 


of sandy hair. He looks something like 
a kindly but determined bull dog: And 
he is hanging on like a bull dog to the 
NWLB’s “Little Steel” formula. 

The 12-man NWLB headed by 
Chairman Davis has been through some 
stormy times in recent months. But 











in Washington: He’still believes: firmly 
ible to settle any dispute 

if both ‘sides are ‘willing to cooperate. 
Throughout -a uniion-empl con- 
terence the Chairman sits calmly 
and betrays no impatience. “There are 
times,” he laughingly says, “when I'd 
like to hit them on the head.” But he 
uickly adds, “I’ve read the history of 
the American people rather thoroughly 


» ynd-T ‘have confidence-in them.” 


Chairman Davis said recently that 
labor ‘and indus members of the 
NWLB had learned to work with mem- 
bers representing the public in the past 
two years. He believes a similar organi- 
zation composed of union and industry 
representatives should be set up after 
the war ends. “The test of America,” 
he explained, “is going to be how it can 
continue to produce enough to keep 
people from want and from fear. If 
that can be done, it has to be done by 
the joint effort of labor and manage- 
ment.” 

William H. Davis was born in Ban- 
Bor. Maine, in 1879. As a young man 

e worked in the Justice Department 
and the. Patent ice in Washington. 
He also studied law at night and now 
is a successful patent attorney. He has, 
however, devoted most of his time to 
handling labor disputes. This is hard 
work, but he calls it “recreation.” 





pher, who is not needed in an office 
which works a 48-hour week, may go 
into a shell-loading plant. An unskilled 
factory worker may be sent back to the 
farm. 

The man in a non-essential occupa- 
tion or business will switch to a war 
job. Other non-essential workers will be 
drafted for the armed forces. Soldiers 
may be released from the army during: 
planting and. harvesting seasons to help 
farmers. grow food for victory. 

The p pase methods of “ge died 
men and women in the right jobs at 
the right time are sharply criticized by 
some observers. They say the WMC 
does not have enough power to force 
workers to work where they are needed 
most. These critics believe Congress 
should pass the National War Service 
Act, which was recently introduced by 
Senator Austin of Vermont and Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth of New York. 

This Act would make every man be- 
tween 18 and 65, and every woman 
between 18 and 50, liable for war serv- 
ice. Under it the Government could 
call for volunteers to take farm and 
factory jobs. If not enough volunteers 
answered the call, the Government 
could draft men and women and assign 
them to war jobs. _ 

Many objections have been made to 


this Act. Factory managers — usually 
favor voluntary methods with such Gov- 
ernment controls as the hiring of work- 
ers only through the U. S. Employment 
Service. WMC officials feel t their 
voluntary system of controlling man- 
power in “labor shortage” areas should 
get a longer trial. 

Labor union leaders fear that unions 
will be weakened by the National War 
Service Act. An amendment to this Act 
would provide that workers drafted for 
war jobs would not be required to join 
a union. ; 

Labor leaders also warn that the new 
48-hour week order will not bring an 
increase in production unless war work 
is planned more carefully. It is argued 
that many war plants cannot work even 
a 40-hour week because they lack ma- 
terials. The workers feel, union leaders 
add, that extra work (the 48-hour week) 
will mean that they are working them- 
selves out of a job. One example is 

iven of a war plant that increased pro- 

uction 500 per cent and won the “E” 
banner. A week later the work week 
was cut from six to five days, and a 
few weeks later to three days a week. 

Another serious drag on war produc- 
tion is the problem of absenteeism. The 
Office of War Information reports that 
before war industries got under way, 
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a job absence rate of about 3 per cent 
was common. Now job absence on a 
monthly “basis may be twice this figure 
or higher. The OWI listed the principal 
causes of “unavoidable” absences as ill- 
ness; illness in the family, death in the 
family, serious accidents, lack of good 
transportation, draft board examina- 
tions, ap ances in court, blizzards 
and floods. 

It was also pointed out that in many 
pri: ORR both husband and wife 
are wi there is no opportunity for 
them to i necessary ing wt to 
do other household errands. This means 
that the husband or wife may have to 
lay off work for a day. 

More serious is the problem of “inex- 
cusable” absences. The OWI listed 
them as “war prosperity,” social en- 
gagements, bad scheduling of produc- 
tion, and t supervision by plant 
foremen and managers. In less thet two 
years one shipbuilding company lost 
4,800,000 hours of labor by worker 
absenteeism. That is enough time to 
build twelve ~10,500-ton Liberty ships. 

Labor unions and war plant mana- 
gers are working with the WMC to cut 
absenteeism. Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, warned all union members 
that “hours lost cannot be regained and 
hours lost mean production lost.” Last 
month, 150 welders in a Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts, shipyard were discharged in 
the first drastic effort to check absentee- 
ism in war plants. 


Summing It Up 


The 48-hour week order is part of 
a great Government experiment in mov- 
ing workers from non-essential to es- 
sential jobs and from civilian life into 
the armed services. The order applies 
at first to 32 “labor shortage” areas, but 
it will be extended gradually to most 
manufacturing centers in the U. S. 

The 48-hour order is designed not 
only to insure the more efficient use of 
manpower but also to win worker sup- 
port for the Government's anti-inflation 
program. (Be sure to re-read the article 
in Schol., Feb. 22-27.) 

Another step to put every man in 
the right job at the right time was 
taken by the WMC. It ordered men in 
non-essential work to get war jobs or 
be drafted for service in the armed 
forces. The new draft policy calls for 
the deferment of men Nese of the 
jobs they perform, not because of de- 
pendents. 

Some observers feel that the nation’s 
manpower problems cannot be solved 
until the National War Service Act is 
passed. Critics of this act believe that 
the WMC's system should get a longer 
trial. It is also argued that better plan- 


_ ning of war production, and the cuttin 


of absenteeism in war plants, is need 
to speed the nation’s war effort. 
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Inter-Allied Information 
Youthful King Peter is now in London 
with Yugoslav government-in-exile. 


FS twenty-five years Yugoslavia has 
been one of the world’s . problem 
children. Between the First and Second 
World Wars it was a problem for 
Europe. It was bad news for the Ger- 
mans when they tried to conquer it. 
Since the conquest it has been a head- 
ache to both the Germans and the 
United Nations. 

It is impossible to understand what 
is going on in Yugoslavia today with- 
out knowing something about its his- 
tory. There was no such country as 
Yugoslavia in 1917. The Yugoslavs -(the 
word means South Slavs) were divided 
among the independent kingdom of 
Serbia and the South-Slav provinces of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

In the summer of 1917, representa- 
tives of the various groups signed a 
pact. declaring their intention-to form 
a new state, a “constitutional, demo- 
cratic, parliamentary monarchy,” to be 
known as the “Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes.” 


New Political State Is Created 


The Serbs, Croats and Slovenes are 
the three main branches of the racial 
group which collectively is known as 
the Yugoslavs. Although they came 
from the same basic stock, these three 
peoples had never before been united 
in one state. They differed from each 
other in language, religion, and way of 
life. They even used different aipha- 
bets. Although they were anxious to get 
together, each was jealous of its own 
rights and a bit suspicious of its neigh- 
bors 


that 


‘The Croats and Slovenes agreed 
the royal family of Serbia should rule 
the new kingdom, and that an appro- 

priate national flag should be adopted. 


‘seats’ in parliament, ‘all 


YUGOSLAVIA 


TESTING GROUND OF ALLIES 


But they insisted that the agreement 
provide that the three old flags might 
still “be freely hoisted on all occasions”; 
that both the Cyrillic and Latin alpha- 


~bets shouldbe used; and that Greek 


Catholics, Roman Catholics and Mo- 
hammedans should have complete re- 
ligious freedom. 

Distrust Among Various Groups 


It was on this half-friendly, half- 
suspicious basis that the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, or 
Yugoslavia, as it came to be known, 
was established as an ind dent 
country in 1918-1919 under old King 
Peter I of Serbia. The actual ruler, how- 
ever, was Peter’s son, Alexander, who 
first served as regent, then became King 
in his own right in 1921. 

As it was finally set up, the kingdom 
had an area of 96,134 square miles and 
PE ar sess « {in 1931) of 18,900,000. 

these, about 46 per cent were Serbs 
and perhaps 32 per cent wete Croats 
and Slovenes. There were also several 
hundred thousahd Rumanians and half 
a million each of Germans and Mag- 
yars. 

The Croats were more westernized 
than either the Serbs or the Slovenes, 
and the leading Croatian city, Zagreb, 
was a good deal more modern looking 
than Serbian capital, Belgrade, 


which was made the capital of the new. 


Kingdom. 

Almost from th beginning of its in- 
——s existence, Yugoslavia was 
spilt into two factions over the question 
of the kind of state it was to be. The 
Serbs wanted to- make it a sort of 
Greater Serbia, run from Belgrade and 
with themselves at the controls. 
non-Serbs, particularly the Croats, 
wished to handle their own local affairs 
without interference ftom Belgrade. 


Country Becomes Dictatorship 


With this bad start, the country never 
did get properly organized.. The Serbs 
succeeded in putting over the. kind of 
constitution they wanted. As a result, 
the Croats ‘refused, until] 1924, to take 
any part in the political life of the state. 
When they ly decided to take their 
-did -was 
obstruct its work and bicker with the 
Serbs. Confusion turned to chaos. 
Name-calling became the chief activity 
of parliament. Several times the police 


- 


had to be called to break up be- 
tween deputies, and street riots 
common. 

The climax came on June 20, 1928, 
when a Serb ‘two Croat 

resentatives and wounded several 
others. The Croats withdrew from Bel- 
grade again and threatened to set up 
an a t state of their own. 

a desperate attempt to kee 
his country from being bien up, King 
Alexander abolished ag eee and the 
constitution, and made himself dictator 
on January 6, 1929. Determined to have 
a unified country, he held down the 
Croats with a stern hand, which only 
made them resist more stubbornly. 
Alexander was assassinated at Mar- 
seille, France, on October 9, 1934. His 
eleven-year-old son, Peter II, became 
king, with Prince Paul, a cousin of 

ander, as head of a council of re- 
gents. Alexander’s will ided that 
Peter should become King when he 
reached the age of 18. 

The new rulers of Yugoslavia strug- 
gled for oe yom to bring the separate 
groups into harmony. All this time the 
threat of world war was growing. 
Yugoslavia was surrounded by enemies. 
External danger accompli what 
gy of internal pressure had failed to 

o. 


Croatia Becomes Self-Governing 


On August 24, 1939, Serbs and 
Croats signed an agreement setting u 
a self-governing banat of Croatia, wi 
full control over agriculture, manufac- 
turing, forestry, health and education, 
and partial control over finances. The 
banat comprised about 27 per cent of 
Yugoslavia's area and approximately 29 
per cent of its tion. Yugoslavia’s 
nationalist problems seemed at last on 
the way to solution. 

A week later World War II began. 

For the first year and a half, the war 
did not touch Yugoslavia directly, al- 
though the general chaos in Europe 
complicated Yugoslavia’s problems. 

Early in 1941 the Nazis began to 
move into the Balkans, Greece was 
swallowed , and Hitler turned 
toward Yugoslavia. In the hope tha 


‘the »could -avoid fighting, he. ised 
the Yugoslavs that he Gee canyon! 


their independence if they signed up 
The Yugoslav government of Prince 
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Paul and Premjer Cvetkovitch gave in 
on March 25. But two days later Yugo- 
slav army tanks rolled into Belgrade, 
and young officers of the air force took 
over the city under the command . of 
General Simovitch. The government 
was ousted and the Axis deal repu- 
diated. Prince Paul fled the country and 
Peter was crowned King. 

Part, at least, of Yugoslavia was de- 
termined. to go down fighting rather 
than surrender meekly. 

This revolutionary split in Yugoslavia 
was a natural conseqdence of the fun- 
damental differences that had existed 
since the creation of’ the state. The 
Cvetkovitch ‘s. 3 = 

licies were: its: compromise with: 
Croats and its economic ties with Ger- 
many, which was buying most of Yugo- 
slavia’s products, By giving in to Ger- 
many, the government hoped both to 
maintain the prosperity of the country 
and to e peace for the working 
out of the compromise. 


Axis Divides and Conquers 


The army_men who swept out the 
Cvetkovitch government were mostly 
Serbs of the old, uncompromising 
school. They would have no part of an 
deal with Germany. Nor were they will 
ing to make concessions to the Croats, 
whom they did not trust. The govern- 
ment was, therefore, once again in the 
hands of Serb nationalists. But that 
government lasted only a few weeks 
before it was crushed by the Nazi blitz- 
krieg. King Peter and his prime min- 
ister, General Dusan Simovitch, fled 
London, where they set up the Yugo- 
slav government-in-exile. 
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When the Germans had completed 
their conquest of Yugoslavia they took 
full advantage of the internal differ- 
ences. Most of the country was occu- 
pied by German and Italian troops. But 
Croatia was cut off and made an inde- 
pendent nation, The puppet govern- 
ment of Croatia hated the Serbs so much 
they would rather be Nazi stooges than 
partners of the Serbs. 

The Italian Prince Aimone, Duke of 
Spoleto, was made ruler. In June 14, 
1941, Croatia joined the Axis. It looked 
as if Yugoslavia was finished. 


Serbs Are Fierce Patriots 

But the people who thought this for- 
got two important points: One was that 
the Serbs are the most ardent patriots 
in Evrope. They will fight against hope- 
less odds rather than submit to any 
foreign ruler. They had stood up to the 
mighty Austro-Hungarian Empire in 
World War I. Even though their un- 
prepared army had been smashed in 
World War II, they would never admit 
that Hitler had beaten them. _ 

The -second forgotten fact was that 
the Germans had struck so swiftly that 
much of the Yugoslav army had not 
even been mobilized. Thousands of 
armed soldiers were wandering about 
the country, cut off from their rallying 
places and unable to get back home. 
They began to get together in larger 
and larger groups in the mountain re- 
cesses with which the country abounds. 

In addition to the rn soldiers, 
forces of armed civilians rallied around 
the Chetniks, or free-lance patriot lead- 
ers who have always been the fiercest 
fighters for Serbian liberty. 








Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1943. by Field Publications 


Unshaded area on map shows region of Yugoslavia in which guerrilla 
forces operate. Arrows show directions of attacks on Axis supply lines. 


General Draja Mikhailovitch began to 
organize these bands, which kept grow- 
ing in spite of all the Axis could do. 
Today ‘they probably number some- 
where between 35,000 and 100,000 
men and control a considerable section 
of Serbia and southern Croatia. They 
are operating under the direction of 
the Yugoslav government-in-exile in 
London, and they keep in touch with 
the United Nations by radio and mes- 
senger. 

It is known that a few British officers 
are serving with them, and they are ob- 
viously getting supplies from the out- 
side world, by air and submarine. 


Cut Nazi Supply Lines 

General Mikhailovitch and his troops 
do not make indiscriminate attacks on 
Axis forces. They have two definite ob- 
jectives. One is to interfere as much as 
possible with the German supply lines 
which run through the Balkans. This 
they are doing with considerable suc- 
cess. There are ro about 300,000 
Axis troops tied down now in Yugo- 
slavia. Most of these, however, are 
Italians, Hungarians and _ Bulgarians 
rather than Germans. 

General Mikhailovitch’s second ob- 
jective is to have an army organized 
and ready to strike at the Nazis from 
the rear when and if the Allies invade 
Europe by way of the Balkans. He sent 
word to London last month that he was 
prepared to mobilize more than 200.- 
000 men and that he was in constant 
touch with Greek and Bulgarian sym- 
pin who were ready to act with 


Certainly he has no such number of 
troops now, but it is quite possible that 
he could raise them if sufficient sup- 


"plies and arms could be gotten to him. 


At the moment, General Mikhailovitch 
is lying low in winter quarters. He does 
not want to waste his manpower in 
futile local fights, preferring to husband 
his forces for M-Day, when the Allies 
come. 

Disunity Among Fighters 

All this sounds very encouraging for 
the United Nations. So it would be, if 
the Chetniks were the only fighting 
force in Yugoslavia. Unfortunately for 
Yugoslav unity and for the Allied cause, 
the South Slavs are as badly divided in 
their resistance to the Axis as they used 
to be in their prewar politics. 

There are actually ten distinct or- 
ganized types of fighting men in Yugo- 
slavia today, in addition to the German, 
Italian, Hungarian and _ Bulgarian 
armies of occupation. And they are 
spending as much time and energy in 
fighting each other as in combatting the 
Axis 


Most of these: fighting forces, includ- 
ing the police troops of the “Vichy” 
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ruler in Belgrade, Marshal Milan Ne- 
ditch, aré quite small, and to list them 
here would only be confusing. But there 
are two, in addition to the Chetniks, 
which are important. 

One of these is the arm of the pup- 
pet state of Croatia, which is .con- 
trolled by the Croat leader Ante Pave- 
litch, sof which cooperates wholeheart- 
edly with the Axis. He is a bitter enemy 
of the Serbs and has for years main- 
tained a secret terrorist organization 
called the Ustashi, which to carry 
on a sort of undeclared war against the 
Serbian government. Ustashi 
murdered King Alexander in 1934. 

Now the tough, brutal Ustashi oper- 
ate openly as a sort of Croatian equiva- 
lent of Hitler’s Brown Shirts, and as 
the nucleus of a small Croatian army. 
As soon as Croatia became indépendent 
of Yugoslavia,the Ustashi instituted a 
reign of terror against the Serbs who 
were unfortunate enough to live in 
Croat territory. It is estimated that they 
have murdered as many as a hundred 
thousand Serbs. 

The Chetniks, who are practically all 
Serbs, have attacked the Ustashi in re- 
prisal, and the net result has been to 
drive Serbs and Croats farther apart 
than ever. (Many Croats, it should be 
noted, do not support Pavelitch and 
the Ustashi. The greatest of all Croat 
leaders, Matchek, is opposed to them.) 

The other important Sighting force in 
Yugoslavia is made up of the so-called 
“Partisan” bands, which operate chiefly 
in Bosnia, just north of Serbia. They 
have an independent political regime 
in the town of Bihac, and claim to con- 
trol 30,000 square miles of territory. 


Partisans Supported by Russia 


The Partisans, numberin haps 
60,000, are the least known of all Yugo- 
slav fighting forces. At first, einai, 
they were just roving bands of free- 
booters, bandits and adventurers. Then 
communists began to join them and to 
become active in their organization and 
leadership. 

Some of the Partisans are probably 
still just gangsters, but many of them 
are definitely in touch with Moscow 
and are receiving supplies and funds 
from Russia. Some of them seem to be 

sam. Nes for themselves and others for 
Russia. But many are no doubt true 
patriots, and they are definitely an 
anti-Axis force. 

There would be plenty of room in 
Yugoslavia for both Chetniks and Par- 
tisans if they were content to fight side 
by side against the Axis. Instead, 
are beginning to fight each other. Eac 
side accuses the other of being respon- 
sible for the clashes: Mikhailovitch says 


agents i 


the Partisans are trying to _ com- 
munism on an unwilling . The 
Russians, and communists in apie 
” tries, ‘are cacouraging the Partisans by 
claiming that General Mikhailovitch is 
a fascist, and c 

ing secretly with 

Just what Russia’s purpose may be 
is not quite clear. It is known that Rus- 
sia felt Mikhailovitch’s tactics-were too 
cautious. The constant, bloody Partisan 
attacks on Axis forces, withOtt regard 
to losses, are much more immediately 
effective in distracting German atten- 
tion from Russia. 

Some observers believe that the Rus- 
sians would like to see a communist 
regime, or at least one friendly to them, 
set up in Yugoslavia, instead of the con- 
servative government under the old 
Serb royal family that General Mikhail- 
ovitch would undoubtedly install. 


Allies. Divided in Yugoslavia 


The great mag a in this situation 
lies in the fact that while Russia is 
backing the: Partisans, Great Britain and 
the United States are working with 
General Mikhailovitch. 

We saw a few weeks ago how the 
“separate” war between Finland and 
Russia was complicating the interna- 
tional situation. Yugoslavia is another 
example of the kind of problem the 
United States must iron out. For while 
Britain, the United States and Russia 
are fighting as allies on other fronts, in 
Yugoslavia they are, to a ry fight- 
ing against each — or at least work- 
ing at cross p 

The .Axis is Sie ts Vito: tee the 
fires of conflict, both for the sake of 
keeping Yugoslavia disunited and in the 
hope of dividing Russia from Britain 
and America. 

The Axis is accused of giving arms 
to the Partisans. Some of the Partisans 
who pretend to be communists may, 
ind be Germans in disguise. 

And as a good example of the con- 
fusion in Yugoslavia, it has been re- 
ported that the Italians are sending 
some supplies to General Mikhailovitch, 
in order to-keep the Germans in check! 


Exploited Peasants Are Victims 


Big ol Yop are the 
ain le of Yugoslavia peasants 
who. ait : cent of the popu- 
lation and rt ong best was a mis- 
erable one. They are caught between 
the fire of all the contending factions. 
Between 400,000 and 600,000 of them 
are believed to have been killed by the 
pron paces! rsp. and in the 


peas wars. is drenched 
Sid dodinakebaiee bitter Seabee 


ie heden ak a tote ol ek 
ent and future trouble for Yugoslavia 
and perhaps for the world. © 


=p = tng that he is deal- 


Draja Mikhailovitch 


Draja Mikhailoviteh. was a. colonel 
in the Yugoslav army.when the war 


— His government, fearing an at- | 
by 


the Axis, decided to build forti- 
fications along the Italo-German border. 
They put him in charge of the job. 

Colonel Mikhailovitch reported that 
this was a foolish and wasteful way to 
spend money. The Yugoslav army, he 
said, couldn't defend the border under 
any circumstances. If war came, it 
would have to fall back into the moun- 
tainous center of the country. 

The Yu ogi General Staff disap- 
proved of as the French 
General Staff "dhapousred of General 
de Gaulle’s ideas about mechanized 
warfare. In both cases, the soldiers with 
ideas were given relatively unimportant 
posts sg they disagreed with their 
superiors. In bo it turned out 
that they had been right. And in both 
cases they became the leaders of their 
free countrymen against the Axis. 

General Mikhailovitch was well pre- 
pared for this role. While he was in 
Belgrade he used to cross the Sava River 
secretly to the town of Zemiun. Here 
he and other patriot officers discussed 
ways of keeping up resistance if their 

ernment knuckled under to Hitler. 

General Mikhailovitch (he was made 
general by the Yugoslav government- 
in-exile) is about 50 years old. He is 
a Serb and has been a distinguished 
soldier all his life. He is six feet tall, 
thin and clean-shaven. He has a gay 


es and a fondness for songs 
jokes. 
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NEGROES AND THE WAR 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


HE Office of War Information has 

recently published a pamphlet which 
merits the attention of every American. 
It is called Negroes and the War, and 
it tells, in simple pictorial form, and in 
text written by Chandler Owen, a Ne- 
gro journalist, the story of the progress 
of the Negro race in America since 
emancipation, and the role of the Negro 
in the present conflict. It serves to 
dramatize for us what we are too often 
inclined to take for granted—the fact 
that the Negro is an integral of the 
American Sabie and diet, ocala 
and culturally, he has been largely as- 
similated into American society. —- 

It cannot be denied that the attitude 
of many Americans toward the Negro, 
past and present, has caused grave con- 
cern to Americans who take the Four 
Freedoms seriously. Nor can it be con- 
cealed that many of the peoples of the 
United Nations are looking with anxious 
interest at the treatment of the Negro 
in America. This is true in such coun- 
tries as England, where race discrimi- 
nation is ost unknown. It is even 
more true in countries like China, India, 
Burma, and South Africa. 

The peoples of these countries have 
heard stories of racial discrimination in 
America, They have read about lynch- 
ings. They have heard of the limited 
economic opportunities of the American 
Negro. They are inclined to wonder 
whether we really mean equal rights 
and democracy for people-in other lands 
when we are not extending these rights 
to some of our own people. They ask 
questions which are often embarrassing 
about the place of the Negro in Ameri- 
can life and about the role of the Negro 
in the war. - 

No honest American can deny the ex- 
istence of race discrimination in large 
parts of the United States, nor can he 
assert that the Negro participates fully 
either in the practices or the benefits of 
democracy. Yet we must beware, here, 
of taking too short a view. The Negro 
problem—if we may call it that—has 
been of all problems that ever con- 
fronted the American people the most 
difficult. In the long view there is more 
to be said on the credit than on the 
debit side of its solution. 

The American tradition, like the Eng- 
lish, is one of evolution rather than of 
revolution. Our solution of the Negro 
problem has been, on the whole, an 
evolutionary one. We must remember 


that the forebears of the American Ne- 
groes lived for centuries in a state of 
primitive culture in Africa. From a 
sociological point of view, rather than 
a moral one, the enslavement of the Ne- 
gro was a transition stage in his evolu- 
tion from savagery to civilization. That 
process of transition went on for over 
two hundred years. It was abruptly in- 
terrupted by a revolutionary interlude— 
emancipation. 

Emancipation came about by an act 
of force, a by-product of war. That 
was, in all likelihood, the only way that 
it could have come about, but few 

“would assert, today, that it was the best 
possible way. It threw the Negro out 
on his own, without giving him any 
preparation for independence and with- 
out affording him any security. 

Before long the evolutionary process 
was resumed. The Negro, trained 
through generations to live in our cli- 
mate, to cultivate our soils, to speak our 
language, to worship according to our 
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faith, to accommodate himself to the 
white man’s civilization had something 
to build on. Once the disturbances of 
war and reconstruction had ended, once 
the™fact of freedom was taken for 
— by both races, he began to 
uild. 

He has been building his society and 
economy—his part in civilization—for 
three-quarters of a century. He has 
been building it not as a thing apart, 
but as an integral part of American so- 
ciety and economy and civilization. He 
has interwoven himself with that civili- 
zation to a degree not generally appre- 
ciated, and ke has made more generous 
contributions to it than are usually 
realized. 

_In a subsequent article we will trace 
something of the progress of the Ne- 
gro in the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, and note some of the contribu- 
tions for which America is indebted to 
him. And we will note, too, some of the 
problems which vex race relations to- 
day and which directly affect the con- 
duct of the war and the organization 
of our post-war society. Meantime, it 
might be helpful if students wrote to 
their Congressmen or to the OWI for 
a copy of Negroes and the War 


n W informa. ion 


Two ranking Negro officers of the Coast Guard: Boatswain and Werrant 
Officer Clarence Samuels; and Coxswain Paul L. Perkins, drill commander. 
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How Big an Army! 


NE of the questions which the Presi- 
ident will have to decide very soon 
is the ultimate size of our armed forces. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s delay is understandable. 
The problem is complex, It isn’t a mat- 
ter of simply saying that we will have 
an army of seven million or nine million 
or eleven million. It is the relation of 
that figure to the manpower needs of 
agriculture and industry. Above all else, 
it depends upon the nature of the total 
task which the Army and Navy will 
have to perform before the war is over. 
A major collateral problem is that of 
transportation. 

The size of the Army is undoubtedly 
the most important and most difficult 
issue now facing the White House. This 
month a National War Service bill was 
introduced in both houses which would 
provide a labor draft enabling the gov- 
ernment to assign civilian men between 
18 and 65 and women between 18 and 
50 to war jobs. There are about 33,- 
830,000 women and 40,000,000 men 
in these age groups. Some of these men 
and a few of the women are already in 
the armed services. 

Ex-President Herbert Hoover has ap. 
peared before a Senate committee, ask. 
ing that agriculture be treated as a mu- 
nitions industry, and stating that our 
failure to produce more meats and fats 
would oleae the military successes 
the United Nations have been recently 
achieving. Mr. Hoover wants to place 
four million more workers on the farms, 
in the oil fields and the metal mines. At 
the same time, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, testifying before another Sen- 
ate committee, stated that at least 
8,100,000 more farm laborers must be 
recruited to produce the crops needed 
in 1948. 


Manpower Not the Primary Need 

The picture is complicated and diffi- 
cult. Army men are pleading for more 
military manpower. Expert civilians like 
Mr. Hoover and Secretary Wickard are 
equally insistent on -more civilians in 
war production and maintenance. Nat- 
urally, General Marshall and Admiral 
King want the largest force of men 
that can be raised, and in this request 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 
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Tunisia and use it as a springboard 


“fer the invasion of 


It is no military secret that lack of 
ships is now-our gravest and mist im- 
mediate danger. By spring, Hitler may 
have from five to’ seven hundred sub- 
marines running loose on all the seas. 
These wolf wm: F are now sinking more 
ships than we care to admit, and Hitler 
is building U-boats faster than we are 
sinking them. And the sinkings destroy 
cargoes as well as ships. All this must 
be considered by the President when 
he decides on final over-all figure 
for Army and Navy enlistments. 

Our greatest asset is our mounting 
strength, which has given us the initia- 
tive over the Axis everywhere. We must 
not lose this momentum merely to 
swell the size of the 
Army and Navy before 
undertaking what most 
observers. believe 
will be the final cam- 
paigns of the war. 

Paul V. McNutt, 
Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, 
and Major General Her- 
shey have announced 
that 4,000,000 men 
must be added to the 
Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps and the 
Coast Guard before 
the end of the year. 
This means that ap- 
proximately 12,000 
men must join the 
armed forces every sin- 
gle day. The 18- and 
19-year-old youths who 
completed their regis- 
trations last December 
will comprise part of 








Demanding the Most Attention 


they know what they are talking about 
because they know what our military 
plans call for. 

At the same time, it is my opinion 
that American manpower is not now the 
primary need of United Nations’ strat- 
egy. At any rate, if to produce an army 
of ten or eleven million we have to 
reduce our crops and lessen the flow 
of lend-lease supplies to our Allies, we 
will be protracting the fighting merely 
in order to make sure of a result that is 
already in sight. The war is not over, 
but its end is within range. In Europe, 
the Russians are conducting the most 
successful counteroffensive of the en- 
tire war. What they need and have 
the right to expect from us is every bit 
of material we can get into their hands 
during these precious months. In North 
Africa our commitments are already 
made. Planes and tanks and guns must 
be available there before we can mop 


esier Times-Unia: * this total. The draft 
boards since January 
have been drawing up- 
on an accumulated pool of between 
600,000 and 900,000 men now 18 and 
19 years old. Each month about 100,- 
000 more will pass their eighteenth 
birthday and be subject to classification. 
But behind the cepeng ae yea 
is already beginning to think in terms 
of eet cisaaing The more men in 
uniform when the war is over, the more 
difficult will be the immediate demobili- 
zation problems. It is possible that the 
en may decide to adopt Mr. 
oover’s suggestion and furlough large 
numbers of soldiers for the harvest. 
The end of the war will make cer- 
tain demands upon us as a nation, and 
we are going to need manpower to 
satisfy those needs. This is not a ques- 
tion of policing the world but simply 
of gettin g food to millions of starving 
people. We must also furnish the means 
whereby a new start can be made in 


Europe. 
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~ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


l. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the names on the left with the identifying phrases 
on the right by inserting the correct numbers in the paren- 
theses, 

. Draja Mikhailovitch 

2. Her Hoover 

. Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
. Robert H. Hinckley 
5. Andrew Gamegie 

. James F. Byrnes 

. Ante Pavelitch 

. Archbishop Spellman 

. Charles Schwab 

. John L. Lewis 


ll. YUGOSLAVIA 


Underscore the ‘most appropriate phrase or expression. 


1. Racially, Yugoslavia’s population consists mainly of: 
(a) one large group; (b) 2 groups; (c) 3 or more groups. 

2. As a nation Yugoslavia came into being about: (a) 
1850; (b) 1900; (c) 1918. 

3. During the 1920s Yugoslavia’s people were: (a) 
strongly united; (b) broken up-into quarrelsome factions; 
(c) indifferent to their government. " 

4. In 1939 the Croats: (a) were suppressed; (b) seized 
control of the national government; (c) were given self- 
government. ; 

5. Most of Yugoslavia’s population are (a) small inde- 
pea farmers; (b) landless peasants; (c) industrial 
workers, . 


lll. THE 48-HOUR WEEK 


If the statement is true, circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F All workers must now work 48 hours a week. 

2. T F The 48-hour week may aid the anti-inflation 
program. 


) Associate of Carnegie. 

) Advocated the CPT program, 

) American prelate in Europe. 

) Leader of Croats. 

) China’s first lady. 

) Leader of Chetniks. 

) Against “Little Steel” formula. 

) Called upon army for farm labor. 
) Established many’ public libraries. 
) Announced 48-hour work week. 


3. T F Those who work more than 40 hours in defense 


plants are paid at the same rate as those who do not. 

4. T F The 48-hour week order nullifies the “Little 
Steel” formula. 

5. T F Non-essential industries cannot establish a 48- 
hour week. 

6. T F Workers shifted from a 40- to a 48-hour week 
will average 30 per cent higher weekly wages. 

7. T F Plants outside of labor shortage areas may go 
on a 48-hour week if this reduces the number of new work- 
ers needed. 


IV. NEGROES AND THE WAR 


If you agree with the statement, circle the letter A, or 
the letter D if you disagree. 

1. A D  Ozr allies have a right to be concerned about 
the Negro’s place in American life. 
_2. A D_ In general there has been unjust discrimina- 
tion toward — in the U. S. 

3A D Four Freedoms apply-.to American 
News ns well as to colored peoples in other lands. 

‘ N s on the whole have adjusted them- 

selves well to the American way of life. =f 


> ) THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF SCHOLASTIC 


A Page of Tips and Tests 
for Social Studies Students 


WOU! 


-5.A D Negro problems cannot be solved merely by 


passing anti-discrimination laws. 


V. INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase or expression. 

1. Our gravest immediate danger in the prosecution of the 
war is: (a) failure of industry to produce materials; (b) 
lack of manpower urgently needed at the front; (c) lack 
of ships to carry men.and supplies. 

2. Probably our greatest effort during the next few 
months should be; (a) toward enrolling more men in the 
armed forces; (b) to increase the flow of supplies we send 
abroad; (c) to send more troops abroad. 

3. The size of our Army and Navy must be decided by: 
(a) Congress; (b) Army and Navy officials; (c) the com- 
bined cooperative thinking of Army and Navy, and civilians 


. charged with the conduct of the war. 


‘Y THE TASK FORCE 


VICTORY FARM VOLUNTEERS 


You have already read about the Victory Farm Volunteers 
on the cover of this issue of Scholastic. Your government 
is asking you to do an essential job. Unless it is done our 
armed forces and defense industries will not be able to 
carry on efficiently. What plans are now being made in 

our state, county and school to help win the war on the 
farm front? State Supervisors pf the VFV’s have been ap- 
pointed and each school has been asked to set up its own 

ogram under the direction of a faculty adviser. Find out 
ic him, unless you know how to go about it yourself, 
where you can get a farm job, what you will be expected to 
do, and when you will be needed. This is all part of the 
HSVC program, but you can become a VFV without be- 
longing to the HSVC. 


Y READING SIGN POSTS 


THE RIGHTS OF NEGROES 


Commager, H. S., “The Supreme Court and Race Discrimina- 
tion,” Scholastic, March 12, 1041, p- 15 (See also p. 6). 

Building America, IV, No. 8, “Civil Liberties”-issue, pp. 2-25. 

“Color—Unfinished Business of Democracy,” Survey Graphic, 
special issue, Nov., 1942. : 

Owen, C., Negroes and the War, U. S. Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Atwood, J., Wyatt, D., Davis, V., Walker, L., Thus Be Their 
Destiny, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
75 cents. 

Gould, K. M., They Got The Blame, The Story of Scapegoats 
in History, Association Press, N. Y., 1942, pp. 25-30, 25 cents. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


banat (bdn at). Formerly the territory covered by the ruler of 
southern Hungary. Today, that covered by the governor of Croatia 
and Slavonia. 

integral (in té gral). Essential to completeness. 


(dis pdr fj ing). Slighting, depreciating, disgracing. 
arene, (Ame Hn Sing Stns. Ser 


). Accompanying, related. 
Cyrillic (si ril ik). Old Slavic alphabet ascribed to Cyril, 9th 
century aw paced to the Slavs. Now the alphabet of Russia, Bul- 
ia, and Serbia 


Croat (kré at). A native of Croatia. 


Prepared by Hall Bartlett 
Answers in Teacher Edition 
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Reds Keep Up Advance 


The world no longer asks what towns 
the Russians have captured, or how far 
the Red armies have gone. The ques- 
tion now is, how much farther will they 

‘oP 

, The German defense line based on 
the four cities of Orel, Kursk, Kharkov 
and Rostov has been split wide open. 
Kursk, Rostov and Kharkov have al- 
ready fallen. Last week, Russian armies 
were drawing in steadily on Orel. 

After the fall of Kharkov, the Rus- 
sians wheeled to the southwest, driving 
to within a few miles of Dnepropet- 
rovsk, the great industrial city on the 
bend of the Dnieper. Strategists had ex- 
pected that the next stand of the Nazis 
would be along the line of the Dnieper 
and Kiev. The fury’ with which the 
Russians were smashing ahead indi- 
cated an attempt to keep the enemy on 
the run and off balance, to prevent him 
from digging in on the Dnieper. 

The Nazis seemed powerless to slow 
up the Russian advance. Their brief 
hope for the future lay in the weather. 
The Russians win their greatest vic- 
tories during the winter. In about six 
weeks the thaws will begin. The mud 
seas of southern Russia may slow up 
the Soviet forces enough to permit the 
organization of a German defense line. 


Setback in Tunisia 


While the Allies were still setting the 
stage for the big push against the Axis 
in Tunisia, Field Marshal Edwin Rom- 
mel struck. The “Desert Fox” hurled 
two of his crack panzer divisions 
against American troops holding the 
Faid Pass. For the first time in this war, 
* American troops were up against Ger- 
man “blitz” warfare, as thundering 
tanks and screaming dive bombers 
spearheaded the Nazi advance. They 
stood up to it gallantly, but they were 
no match for it in numbers or armor. 
The Germans broke through, fanned 
out behind the American ines The 
Yanks were forced to retreat all along 
the line as much as 35 miles in some 
places. ; 

The result of the attack was to force 
a general withdrawal of the Allied lines 
from the eastern slopes of the moun- 
tains east of the Algerian border into 
the mountains themselves. The Ger- 
mans made no attempt to attack these 
new and stronger positions. Apparently 
their purpose had simply to widen 
the corridor they held along the coast, 
give themselves more room to swing. 

Secretary of War Stimson called the 
withdrawal a serious reverse. The extent 
of the defeat, he added, should not be 
exaggerated. The long-range odds were 
still on the Allies in Tunisia. 





Archbishop's Mission 


oe Francis Joseph Spellman ° 


of New York presides over the wealth- 
iest Catholic Boe in the world. He is 
also the Apostolic Vicar of Roman 
Catholic chaplains in the United States 
Army and Navy It was in that dual 
capacity that he flew to Europe, visited 
Spain and the Vatican. Catholic circles 
in Washington denied that his visit had 
any political . But he had.an 
interview with Spain’s Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco, and President Roose- 
velt has been keeping in close touch 
with the Vatican all during the war. 

The Spanish visit of this strongly 
anti-fascist prelate might, guessed ob- 
servers, be part of the pressure that 
is being put on Franco not to help 
Hitler. appointment of a distin- 
guished Catholic layman, Dr. Carlton 
J. Hayes of Columbia University, as 
American Ambassador to Spain had 
been of this campaign. 

President Roosevelt recognized the 
eT part the Catholic Church 

ill play in the post-war world when 
he sent Myron Taylor to the Vatican 
in 1989 as his mal envoy. Ob- 
servers also led that Mussolini's 
son-in-law, Count Ciano, had recently 
been made Italy’s envoy to the Holy 
See. This made it possible for him to 
mingle with envoys of nations at war 
with Italy. 


Meeting in Chungking 


American Lieutenant Generali Henry 
H.- Arnold and British Field Marshal 
Sir John Dill visited Chungking for dis- 
cussions with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai- shek. The plans discussed were not 
revealed, but there were scattered: hints 
to show which way the wind was blow- 
ing. “The Generalissimo,” said Winston 
Churchill, “also concurs in the plans 
for future action-in the Far East.” That 
could only mean an attempt to re-open 
the Burma Road, then pour men and 
arms into China in preparation for a 
blow at the heart of apan. Nathing 
less would be “ in” by Chiang. 

President Roosevelt suggested the 
same strategy when he said that the 
United States no longer expects to inch 
its way across the Pacific, island b 
island. “It would take too many years, 
said Mr. Roosevelt. It looked as if posi- 
tive action in the Pacific might not 
wait for the prior defeat of Hitler. 





Beveridge Test 


The Beveridge Plan for insuring the 
whole British population against want 
was or by nearly all hey and 
parties when it was presented. Its pros- 
pects now look doubtful. 4 

Government leaders told the House 
ot Commons that they accepted the 
plan in principle. Then they attached 
reservations and _ conditions. Labor 
members felt that the final passage of 
a motion “welcoming” the report was 
meaningless. It looked to the British 
man in the street as if the Conservative 
ruling class was as reactionary as ever. 

Many Britons fee] that as victory 
comes nearer, Conservatives are for- 
getting their promises of a “brave new 
world.” This led to criticism of the 
present political “truce,” under which 
no election will be held in wartime. 


The _—— members of Parliament, 
‘a 


ers, elected seven years ago, no 
longer represent the people, whose 
ideas have changed. 











Copyright 1943 by Field Puviication: 


Tunisia: Shaded part of map shows 
area held last week by Axis forces. 
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Mme. Chiang Appeals 


“The prevailing opinion seems to 
consider the defeat of the Japanese as 
of relative unimportance an t Hitler 
is our first concern. This is not borne 
out by actual facts.” Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, wife of the Chinese Generalis- 
simo, told Congress. It is not, she went 
on, “to the interests of the United Na- 
tions as a whole to allow Ja’ to con- 
tinue, not only as a vital potential 
threat, but as a waiting sword of 
Damocles, ready to descend at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” 

Madame Chiang’s two appearances, 
before the House and the Senate, were 
a historic occasion. She was the first 
private citizen ever to address Con- 
gress, and the second woman—Queen 
Wilhelmina was the first. 

Observers’ agreed that if Madame 
Chiang’s p e was to persuade Con- 
gressmen and Senators to give greater 
aid to China, she had been brilliantly 
successful, As one reporter put it, she 
“smiled, spoke and conquered.” 


FDR for Salary Tax 


President Roosevelt and Congress 


cannot agree on salary limitations. One 


section of the Disney bill, reported out 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, raised the national debt limit 
from $125,000,000,000 to $210,000,- 
000,000.- Another section killed the 
President’s $25,000-salary limit and 
substituted a provision permitting sal- 
aries to be restored to their level of 
December 7, 1941. 

President, Roosevelt then wrote Chair- 


man Doughton a letter saying he hoped ' 


the debt could be raised “without add- 
ing amendments not related to the sub- 


ject.” He would cancel his salary ceiling, | 


he said, provided Congress adopted a 
“special war super-tax” which would 
limit all individual incomes, from what- 
ever source, to no more than $25,000 a 
year for a single person and $50,000 
for a married couple. Such a tax should 
apply to income from interest and divi- 
dends as well as to salaries. 

The President’s letter served only 
to stiffen the backs of Con en 
who regarded the Disney bill as the 
first blow in the fight against “govern- 
ment by directive.” “It’s all over as far 
as the committee is .concerned,” said 
Chairman Doughton. 
















Draft Rule Opposed 


Against the strong “(gree of the 
War Department and the Selective 
Service Administration, the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee has approved 
the Kilday bill. This bill would nulli 
War Manpower Commissioner McNutt's 
recent order directing men between 18 
and 38 now employed in non-essential 
occupations to find jobs in essential in- 
dustry or be drafted. This would not 
allow dependency deferments. 

The Kilday bill provides that no mar- 
ried men with children be drafted, re- 
gardless of the kind of work they are 
doing, until all the single men and mar- 
ried men without children-in their state 
have been taken. 

The Army opposes the Kilday bill 
because it is beginning to scrape the 
bottom of the manpower barrel. It will 
soon have to choose between fathers 
and men in essential jobs whose drafting 
would disrupt war production. The 
Army is now drafting men at the rate 
of 12,000 a day. There are just enough 
physically fit men between 18 and 38, 
not in vital jobs, to meet this demand. 
As Draft Director Hershey said, fathers 
will have to be taken soon because 
“there will be nobody left to induct.” 
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WPB Ousts Eberstadt 


Confusion within the War Production 
Board has led to a shake-up. Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson has dismissed vice 
chairman Ferdinand Eberstadt and 
promoted vice chairman Charles E. Wil- 
son, former president of the General 
Electric Corporation. Mr. Wilson will 
be executive vice president of the WPB, 
in complete charge of all programs, in- 
cluding the job he himself has been 
doing and that of Mr. Eberstadt as 
well. 

What caused the shake-up? It came 
about because of clashes between Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Eberstadt. These 
clashes grew out of the fact that their 
jobs overlapped. Mr. Wilson was in 
charge of production of war goods. Mr. 
Eberstadt was responsible for the pro- 
curement and flow of the raw materials 
of production. Mr. Wilson found fault 
with the way Mr. Eberstadt kept him 
supplied with raw materials. The con- 
flicts between them became so serious 
that one or the other had to go. 

There was alsg another conflict, be- 
tween the WPB and the Army and 
Navy. Mr. Nelson and Mr. Wilson be- 
lieved that the demands of the armed 
services were reducing civilian supplies 
to such a low point that the war effort 
on the home front might be hampered. 

The dismissal is no reflection on Mr. 
Eberstadt. It is generally agreed that 
he is one of the ablest and most patri- 
otic men in Washington. Critics say 
that what is really wrong is the whole 
WPB set-up. 





Acme 


Madam Chiang Kai-shek, speaking before House of Representatives, asked 


more lease-lend aid for China. Speaker Sam Rayburn (right) introduced her. 
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Bal BUILDERS 


DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


1 AFTER THE WAR, CARNEGIE ENTERED THE IRON Ano 
(1835-1919) | sec eusiess. ” HE HAD THE ABILITY 70 PICK THE 
| RIGHT MEN, AND WIS CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
Steelmasier and Giver of Millions SOON BECAME A LEADER IN THIS BUSINESS. 


NDREW CARNEGIE was born in a weaver’s cottage 
in Dunfermline, Scotland, and moved with his 
father to the United States in 1848. He worked in a 
cotton mill at 13, and later became messenger boy, 
telegraph operator, train dispatcher, and railway 
When the War Between the States broke out, 
Carnegie organized railroad and telegraphic services 
for the Union Armies, and then returned to his post 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Carnegie made his fortune in the steel business, 
and retired in 1901 to devote the rest of his life to 
aiding others. In 1911-1912 he gave the bulk of his 
money to the Carnegie Corporation to promote the 
advancement of knowledge and understanding by 
aiding schools, scientific research, hero funds, etc. 


2 CARNEGIE'S MODERN EDGAR THOMSON 3 (N 1900, SEVERAL OF CARNEGIES CUSTOMERS, INCLUDING COMPAMES 
STEEL WORKS, RUN BY “BULL"TONES, MADE | | CONTROLLED 8Y BANKER FP MORGAN, PREPARED TO MAKE THEIR 
STEEL BARS AND INGOTS FOR SALE 70 OTHER | | OWN STEEL. CARWEGIE AND HIS ASSOCIATE, CHARLES SCHWAB, 
STEEL COMPANIES, WHICH PRODUCED WIRE, FW W 

NAILS, TIN PLATE, PIPE ANO BRIDGES. F \ WES SS 

: ERS OF WIRE NALS 


counts OF howsTOve N | 1 > per OID6ES. WOT BUY’ J. 


ane! os NO A HALF OF COAL owe \B\ \( ‘ piPé, WE WiLL BUILD 


06 UME, AND A’SMaze) 3 aaa 
Of MANGANESE, AND Am) | OUR: HERE : 


y we 


. § RETIRING FROM BUSINESS AT 65, CARNEGIE 
@ FACED BY CARNEGIE| | BEGAN GIVING AWAY HIS HUGE FORTUNE, HE 
COMPETITION, J.P. GAVE MILLIONS FOR FREE PUBLIC L/BRARIES 
MORGAN ACCEPTED | | AND CHURCH ORGANS, AND AIDED HUNDREDS 
A HINT BY CHARLES | | OF COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND RESEARCH WORKERS. 
SCHWAB THAT CARNEGIE WOULD BE WILLING TO SELL HIS COMPANY. | Por Wish TO BE 


THE GREATEST BUSINESS DEAL (NV HISTORY ($400,000, 000) WAS , per MBERED FOR | 
As : Sy Re 1 HAVE GIVEN, BUT 
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March 8-13, 194 


By PAUL GALLICO 


Cow.: This is the story of a man— 
a lonely man—whose body was warped, 


but whose heart was filled with love for & 


wild and hunted things. He was ugly 
to look upon, but he created great 
beauty. It is about him, and a child 
who came to know him and see beyond 
the a form that housed him 
to what lay within, that this story is 
told. (Orchestra swell slightly and mod- 
ulate to theme of the marsh—low, cold 
barren) 

The Great Marsh lies on the Essex 
Coast between the village of Chelm- 
bury and the ancient on fishing 
hanilet of Wickaeldroth. It is one ‘of 
the last wild places of England, deso- 
late, utterly lonely, and made lonelier 
by the calls and cries of the wild fowl 
that make their homes in the marsh- 
lands and saltings. (Low effect held 
off mike «. . cries and calls 
of scattered wild fowl . . . 
hold clear few seconds) 

Hard by one of thee 
winding arms of the little 
river Aelder runs the em-, 
bankment of an old sea 
wall. At low water, the 
ruins of an old abandoned 
lighthouse show above the wall. (Or- 
chestra moods with effect of water 
washing. up against the lighthouse . . 
hold few seconds) 

In the late spring of 1930, young 
Philip Rhayader came to live at the 
lighthouse. He was a painter of birds 
and nature, who for reason, had with- 
drawn from all human society. For he 
was a hunchback and his left arm was 
crippled, thin and bent at the wrist, 
like the claw of a bird . . . and he had 
found this a world in which he could 
not take part as other men. (Orchestra 
into mood- from Sibelius’ “Swan of 
Tuonela”) 

He was a friend to all things wild 
and all wild things repaid him with 
their friendship. Each fall, the wild 
geese would come winging down the 
Coast from Iceland and Spitsbergen in 
great skeins thatdarkened the sky and 
filled the air with the rushing noise of 
their passage . . . (Effect of joyous re- 
turn of birds with record added) .. . 
barking and whooping and honking in 
the autumn sky, to circle the landmark 
of the old light and drop to earth near- 
by to be his guests again—birds that 
he well remembered and recognized 
from the previous year, 


he SAOW GHOSE 


This made Rhayader happy. And he 
did not seem to mind so much that the 
natives looked askance at his misshapen 
body and dark visage. 

But one November afternoon, three 
years after Rhayader had come to the 
Great Marsh, a child approached the 
lighthouse studio by means of the sea- 
wall. In her arms she carried a burden. 
(Orchestra in with slender theme for 
the girl) She was no more than twelve, 
slender, dirty, nervous and timid as a 
bird, but beneath the grime as eerily 
beautiful as a marsh faery. She was 
desperately frightened of the ugly man 
she had come to see, but greater than 
her fear was the legend that this ogre 
who lived in the lighthouse had magic 
that could heal injured things. For in 
her arms was a large white bird, and 
it was quite still . . . (Orchestra mood 
changes) There were stains of blood 
on its whiteness and on her kirtle where 
she had held it-to her . . . 

RHAYADER (Deep, gentle): What is 
it, child? (Orchestra softly out) 

Frirna: I found it, sir. It’s hurted. 
I found it in t’marsh where hunters had 
been. Can ’ee heal it, sir? 

Ruayaver: Yes, yes—we will try. 
Come, you shall help me. 


Until Fritha brought him the wounded bird 
the hunchback was alone and friendless. Then 
came Dunkirk—and the chance to be of help 


RavlO PLAY 15 


~ 


Cow.: There were scissors and 
bandages and splints on a shelf, and 
he was marvelously deft. The child 
watched, fascinated. He bandaged the 
wing close to the body, and made a 
splint for the shattered leg eae 

Frirna: What—what is it, sir? 

Ruayaver: It’s a snow goose from 
Canada. Terrible storms must have 
driven her far off her course. I have 
never seen one here before. We will 
call her the “Lost Princess.” In a few 
days she will be feeling much better. 
See? 

Cow: He reached into his pocket 
and produced a handful of grain. The 
snow goose nibbled at it. (Effect of 
laughter under line) The child laughed 
with delight—then suddenly caught her 
breath with alarm as the full import of 
where she was pressed in upon her, 
and without a word, she turned and 
fled out of the door... 

RHAYADER: Wait, wait—! 

Cow.: . . . he called. The girl was 
already fleeing down the sea wall, but 
she paused at his voice and looked 
back. 

Ruayaver (Calling): What is your 
name, child? 

FritHa (From a little distance): 
Fritha .. . 

RuayaveR (Calling): Where do you 
live? 

Frirua: Wi’ t’ fisherfolk at Wick- 
aeldroth. 

Ruayaver: Will you come back to- 
morrow, or the next day, to see how the 
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Princess is getting along? (Orchestra 
softly back to her theme) 

Cownt: She 
thought of the wild water birds caught 
motionless in that split second of alarm 
before they took their flight. But her 
thin voice came back to him . . . 

Friraa (Off): Ay... ! 

Cow : And then she was gone, with 
her fair hair streaming out behind her. 
(Orchestra swell to hold few seconds 
.. . and fade out under) 

The goose mended rapidly, and the 
child Fritha became a frequent visitor. 
Until one day in June, the snow goose, 
with the others, answered the stron 
call of the breeding grounds, climbed 
into the sky in ever widening circles, 
and vanished. (Into opening theme, 
cold and lonely) With the departure 
of the snow goose ended the visits of 
Fritha to the lighthouse. And that sum- 
mer, out of Sis memory Rhayader 
painted a picture of a slender, grime- 
covered child, her fair hair blown by 
a November storm, who bore in her 
arms a wounded white bird . . . 

(Orchestra swells slightly and then 
we hear from a distance the theme of 
the snow goose fading in again) 

But in mid-October, the miracle oc- 
curred. Above the sea and tide, he 
heard a clear high note (Bird call), 
saw a white: pinioned dream that cir- 
cled the lighthouse once, then dropped 
to earth and came waddling forward 
importantly to be fed. It was the snow 
goose. When next Rhayader went to 
the village, he left a message with the 


‘postmistress: 


RuAYADER: Tell Fritha, who lives 
with the fisherfolk at Wickaeldroth, 
that the Lost Princess has returned . . . 

Cow .: And three days later, Fritha, 
taller, still tousled and unkempt, came 
shyly to the lighthouse to visit the Lost 
Princess. (Orchestra into low music, 
distant, ominous) Time passed. The 
world boiled and seethed and rumbled 
with the eruption that was soon to 
break forth. But it had not touched! 
them. Every year, the snow goose 
would disappear in the spring—and 
with her, Fritha—for it seemed that 
when the snow goose was gone, some 
kind of bar was up between them, and 
she did not come to the lighthouse. 
(Orchestra out) 

And'‘then one fall, in answer to the 
message left for her with the post- 
mistress, Fritha reappeared at the 
lighthouse, and Rhayader, with a shock, 
realized that she was a child no longer. 
(Orchestra swells into her theme) In 
the spring of 1940, the birds migrated 
early from the Great Marsh. The whine 
and roar of the bombers and the thud- 
and Rhayader stood shoulder to 
shoulder on the sea wall and watched 
them go; she, tall, slender, free as air, 


paused, and Rhayader - 





and hauntingly beautiful; he, dark, 
grotesque, his massive bearded head 
raised to the sky, his glowing dark eyes 
watching the geese form their flight 
tracery . . . and sud eg 

Friraa (Excitedly): Look, Philip, 
look! 

Cow: Rhayader followed her eyes. 
The snow goose had taken flight, her 

iant wings spread, but she was flying 
oo Once, twice, she circled the light- 
house . . . then dropped to earth again 
in the enclosure ‘and commen to 
feed... 

FrirHa (Marvelling): She be’ ent 
going, Philip! The Princess be goin’ to 
sta 

feces (Shaken): Ay, she'll stay. 
She will never go away again. This is 
her home now—of her own free will. 

Cow.: ... And Fritha was suddenly 
conscious of the fact that she was fright- 
ened. . . . (Orchestra into minor treat- 
ment of love theme) and the things that 
frightened her were in Rhayaders eyes 
whe longing and the loneliness—and the 
deep welling unspoken things that he 
joa not speak, because of what he felt 
himself to be—misshapen and grotesque. 

And the woman in her bade her take 
flight from something she was not yet 
capable of understanding.: (Orchestra 
swells softly.and back to theme of the 
marsh) 

It was more than three weeks before 
she returned to the lighthouse. She came 
back, she told ae. 2 only to see the 
snow bird. But she found Philip load. 
ing supplies into his little sailboat, 
which she had often seen him hafdle 
with such skill—and a great fear, she 
knew not why, came into her heart. 
(Orchestra modulate to sea music with 
counterpoise of war music) 

Frirua (Terrified): Philip—ye be go- 
in’ away? 

CowL: Forgotten was the snow 
gvose. Rhayader paused in his work to 

eet her, and there was something in 

is tace, a glow and a look, that she 
had never seen there before. . . . 

RHAYADER (Great suppressed excite- 
ment): Fritha! I am glad you came... . 
Yes, I must go away... a little trip. ... 
I will come back. 

Frirna: Where must ye go? 

Cowt: Words came tumbling from 
Rhayader now. He must fe to Dunkirk. 
A hundred miles across the Channel. A 
British army was trapped there on the 
sands, awaiting destruction at the hands 
of the advancing Geimans. The port 
was in flames. ‘In answer to the govern- 
ment’s call, every tug and fishing boat 
or power launch that could propel itself 
was heading across the Channel, to haul 
the men the beaches to the trans- 
ports. and destroyers that could not 
reach the shallows. His little boat could 
take six men at a time; in a pinch seven. 
. « » (Orchestra softly out) 





Frirua (Terrified): Philip! Must ’ee’ 
o? You'll not come back. Why must it 
ee? 

Ruayaper: I must, my dear, I must! 
Men are huddled on the beaches like 
hunted birds, Fritha, like the wounded 
and hunted birds we used to find and 
bring to the sanctuary. They. are. lost 
and Poy Res and harried like. the 


‘ Lost Princess you found and brought to 


me out of the marshes many years ago, 
and we healed her. They need help, as 
our wild creatures have needed help, and 
this is why I must go. It is something 
that I can do. Yes, I can. For once—for 
once I can be a man and play my part. 
(Orchestra back to her theme) 
Cow : And as Frith@ stared at Rhay- 
ader he no longer seemed ugly or mis- 
shapen or grotesque, but very beautiful. 
Things were turmoiling in her own soul, 
crying to be said, and she did not know 
how to say them. ... 
Frirxa: I'll come with ‘ee, Philip. 
Ruayaper: No. Your place in the 
boat would cause.a soldier to be left 
behind, and another and another. I must 
go alone. Will you look after the birds 
until I return, Fritha? 
FarrHa: will . . . and God speed 
you, Philip. . . . (So low we can hardly 
hear. her) God speed you. (Orchestra 
softly into theme of departure to slowly 
build 


Cow : Fritha stood on the sea wall 
and watched the sail gliding into the 
sea. (Swan theme blends with depar- 
ture theme) Suddenly from the dark- 
ness behind her, there came a rush of 
wings and something swept past her in 
the air. In the night she saw the flash of 
white wings and the thrust-forward 
head of the snow goose. It rose and 
cruised over the lighthouse once (Call of 
the snow goose) then headed out to- 
wards where Rhayader’s sail was slant- 
ing in the gaining breeze, and flew 
above him in slow, wide. circles. . . . 
“Watch o'er him. Watch oer him, 
Fritha whispered. (Orchestra up pas- 
sionately and fades off with a last call 
of the snow goose far off) 

Cow.: Now the story becomes trag: 
mentary .. . it has been gathered from 
many sources and many people. Some 
of it comes from men who have looked 
_ strange and violent scenes. (Or- 
chestra in softly slight suggestion of 
war) One of the fragments comes in 
the words of a man on leave who told 
it in the public room of the Crown and 
Arrow, an East Chapel pub. . . . 

Paivate Porren (Fading in): A 
goose, a bloomin’ goose, so ‘elp me. 

Banpy (Disbelieving): Garn. . . . 

PotTEN: A goose it was. Jock ‘ere, 
seen it same as me. It came flyin’ down 
outa the muck an’ stink an’.smoke of 
Dunkirk that was over’ead. It was white, 
wiv black wings, an’ it circles us like a 
bloomin’ dive bomber. Jock, ‘ere, ’e sez: 
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Marie 8-13, 1943 


T= accomparying sketch. is alien 
from the book The Treasury Star 
Parade, published recently by Far- 
rar & Rinehart. As you can guess by 


the title, the book is made up of. 


radio plays by a group of top-flight 
writers, selected from the popular 


radio program, The Treasury Star 


Parade. 


The Snow Goose was adapted for © 


radio by William A. Bacher and 
Malcolm Meachem from a story by 
Paul Gallico. Mr. Gallico is a New 
Yorker, He received his education 
in New York City schools and 
worked his way through Columbia 
University at a variety of jobs— 
stevedore, usher at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, dock hand, librarian, 
worker in a munitions plant, and in- 
structor im a gymnasium. He was 
captain of the varsity rowing crew at 
Columbia during his senior year. 
He joined the staff of the New 
York Daily News as sports reporter 
and became sports editor of that 
newspaper in 1923. His short stories 


have appeared in many magazines 
and he is the author of several books. 


Jane Cowl, who acted as narrator 





Paul Gallico 


for the radio production of The 
Snow Goose, and Fredric March, 
who played the part of Rhayader, 
signed the following dedication: “To 
all those whose watchword is service, 
whose devotion is true and uncon- 
scious of self—this beautiful story of 
Paul Gallico’s . . . is dedicated.” 





“We're done for. It’s the hangel of death 
a-come for us.” 

(Orchestra quick swell to gradually 
develop into war theme) 

Smrruers: Garn, Hi sez, it’s a ruddy 
goose, come over from ‘ome wiv a mes- 
sage from Churchill, an’ “ow are we hen- 
joying the bloomin’ bathing. It’s a omen, 
that’s what it is, a bloomin’ omen. We'll 
get out of this yet, my lad... . 

(Orchestra quick swell to war music 
and sound effects fall and down for) 

ARTILLERY Man (Fading in over ef- 
fect): A goose . . . a bloomin’ goose, so 
elp me. We was roastin’ on the beach 
between Dunkirk and Lapanny, an’ off- 
shore is the Kentish Maid, a ruddy ex- 
cursion scow, waitin’ to take us off. 
When a Stuka dives on her... anda 
destroyer comes up an’. says: “No ye 
don’t” to the Stuka with ack-acks and 
pom-poms, but another Jerry dives on 
the destroyer, and ‘its ‘er. Coo, did she 
go up! She burnt before she sunk an’ 
the smoke come driftin’ in; all yellow 
and black, an’ out of it comes this 
bloomin’ goose, a-circlin’ around us, 
trapped on the beach. . 

(Call of goose fading in, " leading 
Rhayader theme in with it) 

A bloomin’ omen, I says! An’ then ‘e 
comes. . 

BaNnpy: Oo comes? (Rha 

theme a full) — 


“~ 


ARTILLERY: "Im—that saved the lot of 
us. Into the shallows ’e sailed, as cool 
as you please, in a bloomin’ little sail- 
boat . . . through a boil of machine gun 
bullets and divin’ Stukas, never givin’ 
"em ho mind, ’e didn’t . . . 
tween“the shells right past the burnin’ 
destroyer, a little dark man wiv a beard, 
a bloomin’ claw for a ‘and, and a ‘ump 
on 7is back. (War music . . . bombers 

. whining shells in strong behind . 
wash and splash of waves and through 
it all like an organpoint comes the re- 
peated call of the snow goose), 

Ruayaber (Through effect ... slightly 
off): I can take seven at a time! 

ARTILLERY: An’ we waded out to 
where ’e was . . . the goose honkin’ all 
the time . . ..’im at the tiller lookin’ up 
an’ grinnin’ ’at Yer, like ’e knows ’er a 
lifetime. "E brings us out to the Kentish 
Maid and turns around and goes back 
for another load. ’E makes trips all af- 
ternoon an’ all night, too, because the 
light of Dunkirk burnin’ was light 
enough to see by. (Battle begins to let 
up) I don’t know how many trips ‘e 
made, but ’e brought us all off that par- 
ticular stretch, without the loss of a 
man. And then ’e sails back ‘toward 
Dunkirk, an’ the bird wiv ‘im, flyin 
around the boat like a white ‘ae 
against the smoke. . . . (Fades on line. 
Orchestra swells up full and then soft. 


sailin’ be-_ 


RADIO PLAY 17 


Begowe to signify the end of the battle) 

: Those are a few fragments 
of ge story. There was just one more. 
“Hi never did find out what become of 


‘im or ’o0 ’e was—’im wiv the ‘ump an’ © 


ts little sailboat. A bloomin’ good man 
’e was, that chap.” 

(Orchestra swells softly and back to 
Fritha theme) 


Fritha had remained alone at the 


lighthouse, wandering through the store- 
rooms and examining the wonderful 
paintings within them. Among these, 
she found the picture that Rhayader 
had painted of her from memory so 
many years ago when she was still a 
hil and the things she saw in it 
stirred her as nothing ever had before, 
for much of Rhayader’s soul had gone 
into it. She knew that Rhayader would 
not return. (Orchestra into snow goose 
theme coming in stronger and stronger 
under) 

And so when she heard the high- 
pitched, well-remembered note ofsthe 
snow goose cries from the heaven, it 
brought no false hope to her heart .. . 
but the sight, the sound, and the soli- 
tude surrounding her broke the dam 
within her and released the surging, 
overwhelming truth of her love, let it 
well forth in tears. (The love theme 
comes up full and tragic but triumphant, 
built upon the snow goose theme) But 
the snow goose did not come to earth 
this time. It only skimmed low, then 
soared up again, flew in a wide, graceful 
spiral around the old lighthouse, and 
then began to climb. But Fritha did not 
see the snow goose. . . . (Chorus joins 
softly . . . ascending) She saw the soul 
of Rhayader taking farewell of her be- 
fore departing forever. She stretched 
her arms up into the sky and stood on 
tiptoe, crying: Godspeed, Godspeed, 
Philip! 

(Orchestra and singers up full-to 
finish. And then hold strings for epi- 
logue) 

Cows. (Almost like a commentator) : 
Early the next morning, a German pilot 
on a dawn raid mistook the old aban- 
doned lighthouse for an active military 
objective, dived on it, a screaming steel 
hawk, and blew it and all it contained 
into oblivion. (Orchestra sneak into orig- 
inal theme) And the sea moved in to 
cover it over. (Scattered cries of wild 
sea-gulls) And now nothing was left to 
break the utter desolation—nothing was 
left but the frightened gulls that 
wheeled and soared and mewed their 
plaint over the place that once had 
been. (Orchestra fades out leaving only 
the plaintive cries of the seagulls .. . 
hold few seconds) 





From The Treasury Star Parade, copy- 
tight 1942 by Farrar & Reinhart. Re- 
printed by permission of the Treasury De- 
partment and the author. 





































































A blind person can recognize through 
his fingertips the raised dots that 
he knows as letters and words. 


OW would you bookworms like to 

be able to read in the dark, settled 
snugly in bed for the night, without 
even the bother of holding the book up 
in front of your noses? Very nice, you 
say? Well, that is one advantage blind 
boys and girls gain through their knowl- 
edge of Braille. 

They can throw open their windows, 
jump into bed, settle their books under 
the covers, and follow the adventures 
of David Copperfield or Sir Lancelot by 
reading the raised characters with their 
fingers. That’s a lot easier than tryin 
to handle both book and flashlight un- 

der the covers the way some of you 
eager readers do after mother demands 
lights out for the night. 

Perhaps you school folks would like 
to know just how a blind-student covers 
“the work in a cotrse such as high school 
English. He has to master the same 
skills and learn the same material as 
you, but he goes about it in several 
different ways. ; 

To begin with, the blind pupil en- 
counters the complicated system of 
raised points known as Braille in the 
- very early grades, so that by the time 
he reaches high school he can read 
well. If you observe him while he is 
reading you will notice that he has 
learned to recognize instantly through 
the sensitive tips of his fingers the 
raised dots that he knows as letters 
and words. 

His hand glides smoothly and stead- 
ily across the page of his book; and if 
he has become really proficient, he can 
read aloud to you rapidly without stum- 
bling. He is aided in speed by certain 
Braille contractions and abbreviations, 
and you marvel at his ability. But even 
when reading silently he makes a to 
speed probably not more than one third 
your own. Fast as his fingers are, they 
cannot sweep across the page as swiftly 
as your eyes. 

Most of the books you read are avail- 
able in Braille for the blind boy and 


FINGERTIP 
CONTROL 
By Henry K. Fitts 


How blind boys and girls 
are taught to read and write 


girl. But you will be amazed at the size 
of each volume. Weighing about three 
or four pounds, most Braille books 
measure 11% inches by 11 inches on the 
page, with a thickness of about three 
inches. But such gigantic tomes contain 
only approximately 225 pages. 

Six volumes are needed to make a 
complete copy of a small book such as 
Tennyson’s five Idylls of the King. 
Webster's Student Dictionary is given 
in 32 such volumes. This gives you an 
idea of the space needed to house an 
extensive Braille Library. 

So the blind boys and girls are pro- 
vided with all their texts and many 
other books in Braille, but they have 
difficulty in covering as much reading 
material as you sighted people. In their 
daily assignments they cannot consume 
as many pages without spending much 
more time. But with the help of the 
“talking book,” blind people can do a 
fair amount of reading. 

This important aid is nothing more 
than an electric phonograph which 
plays book recordings made by profes- 
sional readers. Probably you have never 
seen a talking book, but you can under- 
stand immediately how helpful these 
machines are;-You can take notes while 
listening, just as if you are at a lecture. 
Or you can do your English assignment 
while you are getting dressed and eat- 
ing breakfast. You don’t have to worry 
much about changing records either, 
for, with a slow speed turntable, each 
disc plays for twenty minutes on one 
side. Very simple, except for checking 
on spellings and finding your place in 
the middle_of a record! 

If you should visit a study room in a 
school for the blind, you would remark 
on some queer looking contraptions 
which are used for writing Braille. Over 
in the corner a boy is using one of these, 
a Braille slate, in taking notes as he 
listens to a talking book record. With a 
pointed stylus he embosses impressions 
in stiff Braille paper. Another student is 
using a Braillewriter, a machine resem- 
bling a typewriter but having only 
seven keys—six points and a space bar— 
all that are needed for pushing the dots 
of the Braille characters into the paper. 


The Braillewriter has seven keys— 
six points and space bar—to push 
the Braille dots into stiff paper. 


Thus he is able to organize material for 
his own use, keep his notebook in order, 
and write letters to blind friends. 

But fox most written composition 
assignments, blind boys and girls use 
typewriters. After mastering the touch 
system, they are able to type perfectly. 
Usually, in preparing a. theme, they 
make an. outline and rough copy in 
Braille, revising carefully before typing , 
the final draft. But whereas your teacher 
may merely mark errors and return the 
composition to you, the teacher of these 
boys and girls must read Back each 
theme individually to point out the 
errors. 

Speaking of errors, many of ° you 
students have lots of trouble with spell- 
ing. Blind perm have the same diffi- 
culty, but for a different reason. You, 
reading rapidly, see words rather than 
letters, whereas the blind student, read- 
ing by touch, takes in each letter indi-— 
vidually. This alone might make him a 
better speller than you, but you get the 
jump on him by seeing billboards, signs 
and advertisements of many kinds blar- 
ing —s at you wherever you go. 

But blind boys and girls gather much 
material from another source. Bein 
naturally less active than you, they fin 
radio the best medium for spare time 
entertainment. So they are able to keep 
.up to date on news, new books, plays, 
and the vast amount of idecitiondt ma- 
terial presented over the radio. 

Some of you sighted students who 
live near schools for the blind are assist- 
ing as readers for these handicapped 
boys and girls. No service is more use- 
ful, for you can bring to these young 
people important material that they can- 
not find in Braille or in record form. 
They are grateful for this service, for 
they know that with your help added 
to the aid given by Braille, talking 
books, typewriters, and other equip- 
ment, they will be better pr to 
continue on to college and to a life of 
useful work. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION | 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Secial Studies and English) 


Wanted: Three Million Farm Hands 


That there is a great need for farm 
labor is clear to all Americans. But high 
school boys and girls, particularly those 
who live in urban communities, may 
not know how they can help directly 
by doing full-time or part-time work 
on farms during the coming summer. 
Have pupils read the article on the 
cover of this isstie of Scholastic and call 
attention to the suggestions under the 
heading “The Task Force” on p. 11. 


Inside Washington 

After class has read the article unde: 
the above heading and completed the 
test on p. 11, raise these questions: (a) 
What and how many factors must be 
considered in fixing the size of our 
armed forces? (b) Why is shipping a 
particularly significant element? (c) Do 
you agree with former President Hoover 
that agriculture should be considered 
as a munitions industry? (d) During 
the coming months should we expand 
our army and navy or increase our 
shipment of goods to the fighting 
fronts? (e) Do you think that recent 
developments in Tunisia indicate the 
need for a larger army? (f£) What post- 
war factors must be weighed in con- 
sidering the size of our armed forces 
and our industrial and agricultural out- 
put? 

For authoritative tacts on the pro- 
posed Army’s make-up, see series of 
four articles by Hanson Baldwin, unde: 
title, “Manpower Problems,” in New 
York Times, Feb. 15-18. , 


Andrew Carnegie 


After the class has read the picture 
biography of Andrew Carnegie raise 
these questions: (a) What two great 
contributions did Carnegie make to his 
adopted country? (b) Can you name 
others who built up great industries and 
became philanthropists? (c) What com- 
munity institutions can you name that 
were or are financed by individuals such 
as Carnegie or Rockfeller? 

For interesting accounts of Andrew 
Carnegie see: Beard, A., Our Foreign- 
Born Citizens, pp. 83-93; Husband, J.. 
Americans by Adoption, pp. 91-103; 
Tappan, E., Heroes of Progress, pp. 
228-36; Wildman, E., Famous Leaders 
of Industry, pp. 25-38. P 
Topic for Further Investigation: 

Consult the World Almanac for 1943, 
pp. 596-98 and report on the nimber, 
origin and nature of the various public 
foundations in the United States. 


Civilian Pilot Training 

After class has read the article about 
the CPT program and the Navy flight 
training program ask these questions: 
(a) About how long agoswas the CPT 
program established? (b) Why is the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration a unit 
of the Department of Commerce? (c) 
Do you feel that certification of private 
fliers should be a function of the Fed- 
eral Government or of the states, as 
automobile drivers are licensed? (d) 
In what ways has the CPT program 
aided the war effort? (e) About how 
many aviation cadets are there in the 
Navy? (f) Can you name some of the 
“pre-flight” schools (they have football 
teams) where these men are trained? 
(g) About how long does it take to 
train a navy pilot? 


The Forty-Eight-Hour Week, p. 2 


(Modern Problems, American History) 

After the class has read this article 
discuss the following questions: (a) 
According to James F. Byrnes what four 
major gains are achieved by the re- 
cently established 48-hour week? (b) 
What do workers affected by this order 
stand to gain? (c) In what way may 
this increased income satisfy labor's 
recent demands for higher wages? In 
what way may it not? (d) Why does 
this order not nullify the “Little Steel” 
formula? (e) How will the 48-hour 
week in non-essential work aid the war 
effort? (f) Through what agency are 
workers discharged because of the 48- 
hour-week program to get new jobs? 
(g) Why does the OPA hold that in- 
creased wage payments under the 48. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 15-20 Issue) 
For Social Studies: 

The Tale of a City: the Nazi 
“New Order” as illustrated in the 
Conquest of Warsaw. 

Poverty in the “Rich Port”: The 
Persistent Problem of Puerto Rico. 

Pan-Americana: Canada and her 
Inter-American Relations. 


For English Classes: 

“Why the Russians Can't Be 
Beaten,” by Ilya Ehrenburg. 

“Many Happy Returns,” an epi- 
sode from Big Family by Bellamy 
Partridge. 

“Words—Fragile,” by Maxwell 
Nurnberg. 
For All Classes: 

Builders of America: Thomas A. 
Edison. 

Air Age Series: The CAA, by 
Administrator Charles I. Stanton. 











hour order should not mean increased 
labor costs? (h) Do you concur with 
Director Byrnes or with the New York 
Times on the anti-inflationary nature of 
the 48-hour work week? Why? (i) 
What proposals are being made by the 
WMC concerning allocation of man- 
power? By some Congressmen? (j) 
Why is the proposed National War 
Service Act under fire from both man- 
agement and labor? (k) How would 
you combat “absenteeism”? Give the 
test on p. 11 at the close of the above 
discussion. 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consult “Whose Manpower?”, For- 
tune, January 1943, pp. 78-82 and 
“Manpower Muddle” by J. D. Kingsley, 
Current History, January, 1943, pp. 
396-403 and Monthly Labor Review, 
January, 1948, pp. 26-28. Report what 
recommendations you find. 

Report on the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the National Labor Relations 
Act. See the World Almanac for 1945, 
pp. 612-13. 


Yugoslavia—Testing Ground 
Of Allies 

Modern Problems, European History 

One member of the class should 
locate Yugoslavia on the wall map. 
Nearby countries, also Belgrade and 
Zagreb should be pointed out. Then, 
as class reads the article, raise the fol- 
lowing points for special emphasis: (a) 
Yugoslavia created after World War 1; 
(b) a nation of diverse groups differing 
in language, religion and custom; (c) 
retention of the intense nationalism of 
these groups during the 1920s and 
1930s; (d) failure of the constitutional 
monarchy to function; (e) establish- 
ment of the banat of Croatia; (f) con- 
tinuation and nature of internal rivalries 
despite the Axis invasion; (g) Yugo- 
slavia as the source of possible disagree- 
ment between Russia and other United 
Nations. 
Topic for Further Investigation: 

Report on the war in the Balkan 
States. Consult Benson, O., “Balkan 
Trouble,” Current History, June, 1942, 
pp. 243-44; or Black, C. E., “Revolt in 
the Balkans,” Current History, October, 
1942, pp. 131-33. 


[Continued on next page| 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 11) 

1. Who’s Who: 9, 4, 8, 7, 3, 1, 10, 2, 
5, 6. 

Il. Yugoslavia: 1-c; 2-c; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b. 

Ill. 48-Hour Week: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 
5-F; 6-T. 

IV. Negroes and the 
opinions. 

V. Inside Washington: 1-c; 2-b; 3-c. 


War: personal 
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Dr. Henry S. Commager, who for the 
past four months has been on leave of 
absence lecturing at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge University, England, is now 
back in America. Having resumed his 
duties as professor of American History 
at Columbia University, his contribu- 
tions to Scholastic will now shift their 
attention again to the American scene. 


Negroes and the War 
Modern Problems, American History 


First have class complete the test on 
p. 11. Then ask students for reasons for 
their responses. Next have class. read 
Dr. Commager’s article and recheck the 
test for any shift of opinion. Next dis- 
cuss these questions: (a) Why has the 
OWI published Negroes and the War? 
(b) Can you name specific examples of 
discrimination toward Negroes in or 
near your community? (c) What seems 
to be the reasons for such discrimina- 
tion? (d) Do you concur with any of 
these reasons? Why or why not? (e) Do 

ou feel that the Negro “problem” will 

be solved by evolutionary means? (f) 
What is now being done to improve the 
Negro’s situation? (g) What further 
steps can you suggest toward its sol- 
tion? 


Topic for Further Investigation 


Consult the World Almanac for 1948, 
pp. 460-61, and list the cities in which 


Negroes total 10 per cent or more of the 
whole population. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Windwagon Smith 


This story appeared in slightly longer 
form in the Atlantic Monthly and was 


one of the selections for the Prize Stories" 


of 1942 (O. Henry Memorial). Your 
pupils will read it for its humor and its 
excitement. At first reading, perhaps this 
is all that should be expected. However, 
when pupils have finished reading, it 
will be well to point out a few things 
which might otherwise escape their 
notice. Raise these questions: 


1. How does this story fit in with the 
tradition of “tall tales” which grew u 
around pioneer days in the west and mice 
west? 

2. On what level has the author kept 
his humor—is it ridiculous, human and 
natural, sophisticated, earthy, witty, “low- 
brow,” or a combination of several? 

3. Are any of the characters in the story 
approached from a serious viewpoint? If 
so, which ones? 

4, Can you point out some examples of 
phrasing or choice of words which show 
that the author approached his subject 
with a certain amount of poetic dignity? 

5. Is the character of each individual in 
the story clearly indicated? 

6. What is the prevailing mood of the 
story? 

Through discussion of these ques- 


tions, try to establish in pupils’ minds 
some sense of discrimination—some 
realization of why this story is an ex- 
ceptional one. Once pupils recognize 
that well-written stories are enjoyable, 
half the battle to improve reading tastes 
will be won. 


For Further Investigation: 

Look up some of the famous “tall 
tales” of the past, such as Mark Twain’s 
“Baker's Blue Jay Yarn,” legends of 
Johnny Appleseed and Paul Bunyan, 
and the “Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County,” also by Twain. 
Compare. them with “Windwagon 
Smith” in humor, style, attitude, and 
effect. 


Assignment for the Class: 

What is your favorite “whopper”? 
Tell it in your own words, or,make-one 
up. Try to decide in advance what your 
attitude towards you: story is going 
to be: then write with that attitude in 
mind throughout. 


Fingertip Control 


Pupils should read the article and 
take the True-False test over it on this 
week’s quiz page. They should also be 
encouraged to do the written exercise 
on the quiz page. This will lay the foun. 
dation for a very thorough discussion 
of the article’s content and significance. 

The hardest thing for the average 
healthy person to do is to understand 


_ the handicaps of the ill. It is similarly 
difficult for the average. a sre person 


to appreciate the rigors of learning to 
read and write without eyesight. This 
article gives pupils a~chance to know 
something of the hardships which thei: 
less fortunate @ontemporaries must 
undergo. 

When the discussion is concluded it 
might be well to appoint a committee 
of pupils to investigate what agencies 
there are in your community for assist- 
ing the blind and to find out just what 
the boys and girls in your school can 
do to -help. 


FOR SPEECH CLASSES 


The Snow Goose 


This radio adaptation of Paul Galli 
co’s story offers an excellent chance for 
speech classes to study the methods by 
which ordinary prose is adapted to semi 
dramatic form. In connection with the 
study, it may be worthwhile to have a 
copy of the original story on hand for 
comparison. It has been published in 
book form by Alfred A. Knopf, and it 
will be found in the Saturday Evening 
Post for November 9, 1940. 

Here are the points to be considered 
in the study: 

1. To what extent has the original story 
been cut for dramatic purposes? What is 


the nature of the omissions? 


2. How have certain passages been con- 
densed by the use of dialogue and ex- 
planatory material? 

8. How much rearrangement has taken 
place? os 

4. In what way have voice inflections 
and expressions added to the effectiveness 
of the story in its oral form? 

5. How is music used to add to the 
dramatic effect? 

6. What is the climax of the story? How 
is it accentuated? 

7. What emotional appeal does the play 
make? 


As a suggested project for a speech 
class, let pupils choose some story which 
they think has dramatic possibilities. 
Then let them attempt to work out in 
committees a radio adaptation of the 
story, using as many of the methods 
developed in the discussion above as 
seem applicable. When_ the _— is 
completed, appoint certain pup s to 
play the parts, handle sound effects, and 
so on. At the conclusion. of the project, 
decide whether the dramatic adaptation 
is as effective as the original, and if not. 
why not? 


‘FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 


Poems to Remember 


Have pupils read the entire page 
carefully, then consider the points Miss 
Van de Water makes concerning each 
of the poems. They should point out. 
for instance, in Donne’s try, exam- 
ples of naturalness and eons from 
convention, irregular rhythm, plays on 
words, etc. In Carew’s verses they 
should look for balanced structure. 
polish, and a conventional theme. Why 
is Carew considered the literary ancestor 
of Keats and Tennyson. and Donne of 
Browning? 

The . should certainly have a 
chance to hear some other poems of 
these two men. Donne’s “Sweetest Love. 
I Do Not Go” and “Song” may be suit- 
able for reading. They will be found in 
A Treasury of Great Poems, English 
and American, edited by Louis Unter- 
meyer. The same book contains several 

s by Carew, including the one 
quoted here. Since these poems fit the 
conventional Elizabethan theme of ar- 
dent lovers and disdainful ladies, they 
may bring pupils some further under- 
standing of just how much of a poetic 
iconoclast Donne was. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Student Quiz Page) 


I. Check a, d, f. 

II. 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 5-a. 

Ill. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F. 

IV. Strike out sentences beginning “All 
of Donne’s—” and “He apparently re- 
garded—.” 

Words to the Wisé: \-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 
5-c; 6-a; 7-c; 8-b: 9-b: 10-a 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Teachers will be interested in reading 
The Other Side of Main Street, an auto- 
biography 5 Sano Johnson, professor 
emeritus of history at Teachers College, 
Columbia. Dr. Johnson’s book is ‘subtitled, 
“A History Teacher from Sauk Center.” 
Since Sauk Center was the “Gopher 
Prairie” about which Sinclair Lewis wrote 
in Main Street, Dr. Johnson’s title is es- 
pecially apt. He shows a side of Main 
Street and of American life which Mr. 
Lewis overlooked. The story of Dr. John- 
son’s life exemplifies rural America and the 
people who have come from that environ- 
ment to make their own place in the world. 
As such it should be of interest to general 
audiences as well. (Columbia University 
Press, $2.75.) 


Merchant Ships, 1942, compiled, drawn 
and edited by E. C. Talbot-Booth, R.D., 
has just been published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. This book, a stand- 
ard work of reference, contains detailed 
data on the merchant ships of the world, 
including, where possible, known sinkings 
in both Allied and Axis merchant fleets. A 
special section gives German Aircraft- 
Recognition Silhouettes. Valuable reference 
volume for libraries. List price, $19.00. 

° ° ° 

Trees for Tomorrow is a new pamphlet 
published by the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc. It is geared to sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades and empha- 
sizes the measures being taken to perpetu- 


ate the Forest harvest on a sustained yield 
basis. There are many illustrations. Suffi- 
cient quantities for all members of classes 
interested will be supplied free upon re- 
quest. Write to the corporation at 1319 
Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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° ° 


War Jobs for Women is a publication 
by the Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Originally prepared for maga- 
zine editors, the pene € 3 Sacer available 
to the public a may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash. 
ington, for 10 cents. It discusses various 
branches of the service open to women, 
jobs in war industries, in business and the 
professions, and as volunteers. 

° ° » 


After the War? by Maxwell S. Stewart 
(No. 73, 10c). Some of the questions con- 
sidered in this pamphlet are: How can 
you be sure of a job after the war? What 
should we do to prevent World War III? 
Can we plan for peace as we now plan 
for war? Mr. Stewart warns against quirks 
in our thinking which might blind us to 
the need for world economic security as 
the onlv sure means of guaranteeing peace 

* 2*# @ 


The University Press of the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., announces 
the publication of a new guidebook titled 
Common Edible Mushrooms, by Clyde M. 
Christensen, assistant professor of plant 
pathology. This book tells how to identify, 
gather and cook 45 varieties of mushrooms. 





Teaching Aids On Aviation 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, is publishing a Flight Preparation 
Training Series under. the supervision of 
the Training Division, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, U.S. Navy. The series will include 


volumes on mathematics, physics, princi- 
ples of flight, operation of engines, aer- 
ology, and seven volumes on air navigation. 
Four of the volumes are reviewed below: 


Mathematics for Pilots covers those fun- 
damentals of mathematics which the pilot 
must know in order to Solve navigation 
problems and to understand simple for- 
mulas used in flying. The book takes up 
conversion factors, lsceinne: percentages, 
powers and roots, angular measurement, 
vectors, equations, variation, graphs, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry. List price, 75c. 

Physics Manual for Pilots deals with only 
those fundamental physical principles basic 
to the theory of flight id engine opera- 
tion. It. is written in a simple, informal 
style, and covers such topics as fluids at 
rest, fluids in motion, heat, atmospheric 
humidity, balanced forces and torques, 
work, power, friction, motion and forces, 
energy, pes, magnetism, electricity, 
sound and light, and others. List price, 90c. 

Air Navigation—Part One, Introduction 
to Earth, was prepared for the purpose of 


orienting naval aviation cadets to global 
flights. It gives an over-all view of the 
earth as a sphere, place relationships otf 
war zones, general climatic considerations 
underlying strategy, and something of the 
strategic significances of military objec- 
tives. Illustrated with many maps and 
charts. List price, $1.00. 

Air Navigation—Part Two, Introduction 
to Navigation, covers the fundamentals of 
navigation technique. It explains the vari- 
ous types of map. projections, plottin 
sheets, time throughout the world, pe 
many other facts which are essential to 
navigators. Numerous maps and charts. 
List price, $1.00. 


* * # 


How a Plane Flies, by Charles Gilbert 
Hall, is a very readable book which ex- 
plains what makes an airplane fly, what a 

ilot must know, how the airways are fol- 
owed, and many other facts which make 
aviation intelligible. It takes up weather, 
aerodynamics, instrument flying, motors, 
Federal regulations, the construction of 
planes, gliders, autogiros, ground crew, 
pilot training, etc. Glossary bibliography, 
and many illustrations. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, $2.00. ) 
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Protusely illustrated, many in full color. 
Bibliography and index. Price, $2.50. 
o e * 


The East and West Association, 40 East 
49th Street, New York City, is offering an 
in-service course for teachers entitled China 
and India: The People and Their Lands. 
Course will, be under the supervision of 
Pearl S. Buck and will include many dis- 
tinguished lecturers as leaders of round- 
table discussion. Films will-be shown and 
discussed and suitable teaching materials 
made available. Offered in cooperation with 
Board of Education of New York. 


World Peace Contest 


The league of Nations Association, 8 
W. 40th St., New York City, announces 
its seventeenth annual contest for public 
high school pupils. Winners will be selected 
from cox:petitors in a nation-wide exami- 
nation to be held March 26, 1943, on the 
problem of organizing the world peace 
after victory. Two pamphlets compose the 
study material: “Toward Greater Freedom: 
Problems of War and Peace,” just pub- 
lished by the Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, and “Essential Facts 
Underlying World Organization,” published 
by the Association. Awards of $400, $100, 
and $50 will be supplemented by scholar- 
ships and other prizes offered by local 
branches of the Association. For further in- 
formation write the. Association at above 
address. : 


Railroad Film Available 


The Public Relations Department ot the 
New Haven Railroad announces the com- 
letion of their most recent 16mm sound 
Bim, A Great Railroad at Work. This four- 
reel film tells the fascinating behind-the- 
scenes story of present-day railroading, 
with detailed accounts of freight and pas- 
senger routing, repairing track and equip- 
ment, and rebuilding locomotives and cars. 
A special “Symphony of Rails” was com- 
posed for the musical background. Lowell 
Thomas is the narrator. The film is avaij- 
able without charge upon request to New 
Haven R.R., Public Relations Dept., Room 
596, South Station, Boston, Mass. 











McKINLEY MAPS 
Desk and Wall Outline 
Maps for all purposes. 

Write for catalog and samples 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















YOUR COPIES 
IF ARE LATE... 


BECAUSE of wartime conditions 
all forms of transportation are 
uncertain. To give you better 
service we have s) led up our 
printing program. Your copies 
leave our printing plant in Day- 
ton, Ohio, on the same day each 
week. If they are late it is due 
to conditions beyond our control. 





SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 


RLD WEEK @ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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ARE YOUR STUDENTS 
“A QUESTION BOX” MISS JONES! 


& HERE ARE THE ANSWERS PRS RET | 


Take this advice scores of teachers would 
give you! They’ve solved this problem by let- 25¢ a copy—for orders of ten or 
ting their students read the answers for them- more 
selves in the Boy Dates Girl book. There’s a new 2060. copy her'eidersof VOD oy 


revised edition—just 


the high school vernacular, this story of typi- 
64 PAGES cal high school students answers questions 


NEW EDITION—Just off and problems withou 
the press — Complete excellent personal 
Index on Manners etiquette. 





AT THESE LOW PRICES 


off the press. Written in See 
35c each for single copies 


t being “preachy”; offers YOUR STUDENTS WILL BE 
guidance and teaches EAGER TO BUY THIS BGOK 











.. And For Students in the JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Grades: BIB ALi byline. ty Gay Head, 


Low Classroom Rates 
For Bulk Quantities 


15¢ each for 10 or more 


25c ea. for single copies 


Your students enjoy these 
They'll Enjoy These Two Books Too! USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 


Pre eS Ow Par BULK CLASSROOM RATES 
——. copies BOY DATES GIRL book ‘BOY DATES GIRL BOOK 


copies BIB AND TUCK book (For High Schools) 
10 or more copies 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A DIVISION OF. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohic 


CASH WITH ORDER on quantities of less than 10 Please. 


SUBSCRIBERS to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may have orders 
for 10 or more copies added to their regular bills for the magazines: 


A new 64-page book about a brother and sister, who are typical 
junior high school students. It contains 19 illustrated stories of thei 
adventures at Junior High school and among their friends. This 
popular book teaches manners and courtesy while providing enter- 
taining reading material. 


64 pages—attractive colored cover—scores of humorous illustrations 
by SCHOLASTIC’S Art Director, Katherine C. Tracy 


stories in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES — 








(For Junior High Schools) 





10 or more copies 15¢ each 





Single copy 25¢ each 
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THE ANNIVERSARY 


By JOHN DONNE 


All Kings, and all their favorites, 

All glory of honours, beauties, wits, ’ 

The Sun itself, which makes times, as they pass, 
Is elder by a year, now, than it was 

When thou and I first one another saw: 

All other things to their destruction draw, 

Only our love hath no decay; 

This, no tomorrow hath, nor yesterday, 
Running it never runs from us.away, 

But truly keeps his first, last, everlasting day.... 


(In Heaven) we shall be thoroughly blest, 
But we no more, than all the rest; 

Here upon earth, we’re Kings, and none but we 
Can be such Rings, nor of such subjects be. 
Who is so safe‘%s we? where none can do 
Treason to us, except one of us two. 

True and false fears let us refrain, 

Let us love nobly, and live, and add again. 
Yeats and years unto years, till we attain. 

To write threescore: this is the second of our 


reign. 











JOHN DONNE 


John Donne (1573—1631) wrote 

satires and love poetry in his youth. 

, After he took orders at 43, most of 

his poetry was religious. At the time of his death he 

was dean of St. Paul’s. His sermons as well as his 

poems are still read by many enthusiastic admirers. 

Many a title, including For Whom the Bell Tolls, has 
been found in his virile and imaginative writing. 


POETRY 19 


To men who were friends and contemporaries wrote 
the two poems on this page. One of Thomas Carew’s 
best poems is an elegy on Donrie, who died eight years 
earlier. It is a critical appreciation of Donne’s great qualli- 
ties as well as an elegy. 

Donne has much the greater influence on modern 
writers. They like his naturalness and freedom from con- 
vention, even when he violates rhythm and grammar. They 
like his horror of the commonplace, his subtlety, his witty 
play of words. They even like his obscurity, for ours is 
an age in which obscurity is almost a cult. 

The two stanzas from “The Anniversary” quoted here 
are among Donne’s best loved and most genuine sound- 
ing verses. We can forget that they were written 300 
years ago as we bring fresh enjoyment to their expression 
of lasting and loyal love. 

The theme of Thomas Carew’s poem-—that all the 
beauties of nature are united in the beloved—is a con- 
ventional one, but a- conventional theme has seldom been 
better expressed than in this famous poem. The carefully 
balanced structure of the stanzas and their exquisite music 
make them easy to remember. 





ASK ME NO MORE 


By THOMAS CAREW 


Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose; 
For in your beauty’s orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 


Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day; 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 


Ask me no more whither doth haste 

The nightingale, when May is past; 

For in your sweet dividing: throat 

She winters, and keeps warm her note. ... 











THOMAS CAREW 


Thomas Carew (1598 — 1639), 
younger than Donne and the first 
of the Cavalier poets of the 17th 

century, was a reputed wit and a gentleman of the 
court of Charles I. At one time his special office was 
to taste the food before it was served to the king, a 
questionable privilege. His rivals accused him of 
spending a great deal of labor over his carefully turned 
verses, but, like the other Cavalier poets, he probably 
regarded writing as but a recreation from the more 
important business of an adventurous career. 








XI. The Men Behind the Cameras 


eee ae in light and shade” is a 
term that’ has been applied to 
Hollywood’s directors of cinematog- 
raphy. “Today, mere illumination is 
secondary to lighting—painting the pic- 
ture with light beams,” says John Arn- 
old, A.S.C. (American Society of 
Cinematographers). “The tone or key 
of lighting must be closely attuned to 
the » in mood of the scene. This 
basic treatment is subject to a constant 
interplay within a picture, just as the 
blending of the different sections— 
strings, woodwinds, brasses and percus- 
sion—of an orchestra intermingle con- 
stantly changing effects.” 

From another of the industry's ace 
camermen, Peverell Marley, A. S.C., 
we have an interesting analysis of their 
work, which reads, in part: “The cam- 
eraman’s craft goes back to the pioneer- 
ing days of the masters of old who spent 
their lives in studying and transferrin 
their amazing knowledge of light an 
shadows to canvas. Every camerman 
in the motion picture capital turns from 
time to. time to these great works of 
paint and canvas to rediscover for the 
world of celluloid the knowledge that 
helped make each masterpiece stand 
out above other contemporary art. 
They, too, must be students of mood. 
Instead of brush, paint and canvas they 
use cameras and celluloid, but they em- 
ploy — of the same principles of 
light, shade, mood and angles.” 

Question: What effect have the many 
new scientific developments in lightin 
had upon the work of the cameramen 

Answer: The entire technique of 
cinematography has been improved so 
rapidly in the last few years that these 
men are constantly facing a whole new 
set of problems in the changes not only 
in lighting but also in film emulsions, 
lens structure and camera movement. 
The new super-panchromatic film is so 
sensitive that an actor's face can be pho- 
- tographed by the light of a match, Re- 
placing the first floodlighting units 
there are, today, all kinds of precision- 
lighting tools and special lights, some 
of which in the language of the studios 
have very amazing names. There are 
“babies,” “gobos,” “turtles,” “pin- 


wheels,” “broads” and “snouts,” to men- 





tion but a few. Visitors on a set are 
often alarmed to hear the command, 
“Kill that baby” or “Pin another baby to 
the wall” until it is explained to them 
that these babies are simply small spot- 
lights. 

Within the camera itself and in its 
possible movement there are constant 
revolutionary changes taking place. To- 
day there are cameras that swoop down 
from the ceiling or, with their long 
booms, follow players upstairs an 
through corridors. There are lenses that 
can cause scenes to recede and a 
proach while the camera itself stands 
still; and there are whirling lenses that 
can transform a scene into a weird 
phantasmagoria. To be master of all this 
complicated equipment, the present- 
day director of photography must study 
and experiment night and day if he is 
to stay at the top of his profession. 

Q.: How silich assistance does he 
have, and how does the crew work to- 
gether? 

A.: The assistants are required to 
know little beyond the mechanics of the 
job, but the head cameraman or direc- 
tor of photography works closely with 


James Wong Howe, Warner Brothers’ 
, his lighting of King’s Row. He hes 
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the director of the picture. The actual 
operation of the camera is left to his as. 
sistants and the crew. But the composi- 
tion of the picture through the rhythmic 
movement of the camera is a matter of 
his decision. 

With his. camera he mingles with the 
players, perhaps looks over the shoul- 
der of one, or mounts up into the 
cockpit with the pilot of a plane. In 
other words, he goes places and does 
things with the actors in such a way 
as to make audiences participate in the 
action. While the director of photogra- 
phy is the artist in charge, he cannot 
put his\ideas into effect without a well- 
trained crew. “These men,” says James 
Wong Howe, ‘one of Hollywood's ace 
directors of photography, “must have a 
certain gift of timing. If they have the 
feel, they can make the cameras slide 
in rhythm like a waltz and so capture 
the mood we are striving to present.” 

In closing may I suggest that if you 
are interested, I shall be happy to send 
you, upon request, a ten-page bulletin 
on “Camera Art and Cameramen.” 


Class Assignment: Make a list of at 
least ten Directors of Cinematography, with 
names of one or more of their pictures. 

The A.S.C. men speak of “low-key” and 
“high-key” lighting, as used to indicate a 
mood of. tragedy or comedy. Explain the 
terms and illustrate by pictures seen. Gre 
Toland made film in pa cam a 
photographing Citizen Kane, ter in 
The Tee Posts Can you explain what he 
accomplished and how? Last year's pho. 
tears of How Green Was My Valley 
by Arthur Miller and that of King’s Row 
mB sa Wong Howe were highly praised. 
Tell why. Make a list of ten films you would 
nominate for the best-cinematography 
award of the year. 

Coming: Westerns for 1943 





photographer, was praised for 


ace 
just completed film Air Force. 












ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By Conan 
Doyle. 


One kind of historical novel brings 
history into fiction. It is written about 
a great historical character, as 
his biography in more or less fictioni 
form. The other kind lights up a period 
in history so clearly that you*can see 
your way about in it as if it were your 
own. In this kind of novel both famous 
figures and those unknown to history 
appear, and the story is often more 
concerned with the latter. Sometimes 
fiction combines both types. 

An example of such a blend is The 
White Company, a historical novel as 
lively as anything in the life of Sherlock 
Holmes. It is said that Doyle rather 
resented being known only as Holmes’s 
creator. It would please him to know 
that this novel has become a minor 
classic and bids fair to keep his name 
alive for many years to come. It is the 
story of an episode in the Hundred 
Years War, with a company of English 
bowmen fighting in France and Spain 
under the Duke of Lancaster. Sir Nigel 
Loring, a pattern of knighthood, heads 
this “White Company.” Three youths, 
one of them edugated in the quiet of 
a monastery and the others in more 
adventurous surroundings, attach them- 
selves to the leader and share his 
chivalrous fortunes. and adventures. 
Many historic characters mingle with 
those Conan Doyle created for the pur- 
pose, and they are all alive, all as vivid 
as the rough -yet courtly time in which 
they lived. What’s more, it is an adven- 
ture story which goes so fast you are 
pulled along with it to the last word. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. By 
Richard Henry Dana. 


Books that have lost their value alon 
with their timeliness should be weed 
out of libraries. But there is danger in 
thinking that a book should be dis- 
carded just because it bears a publica- 
tion date some time back. One must 
learn to distinguish literature from so- 
called “information books.” This is a 
reminder that your library probably has 
had on its shelves for a Soo time a 
book written in 1840. It is as full of 
spirit and truth as it was when young 
Dana, just out of college, served his 
two years on a Boston vessel to restore 
his health, and set down an account 
of life.aboard, the men who shared it, 
the sea in all its moods, and the glorious 


sensation of “running home before the 
wind.” . 
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o— similar episode will prob- 

ably rise up from your own past 
as you read this story. Can you tell 
it with equal brevity and humor, 


and with as attractive and appro- 


priate a title? 
Spilling the Beans 

Rabbits had always intrigued me. 
Something about their. long white ears, 
twitching pink noses, and powder puff 
tails filled my heart with joy. I had 
owned ‘several bunnies and naturally 
considered myself an authority on them. 

One fine spring morning my first 
grade teacher, Miss Green, made an 
announcement. “Our class is going to 
give an Easter assembly about the 
Easter Bunny.” 

“Easter Bunny!” I felt myself fairly 
tingle with excitement as I thought that 
with all I knew about rabbits I was 
sure to make a good rabbit if Miss 
Green would only give me the part. Al- 
though I was rather shy, I felt myself 
bursting with a desire to be the Easter 
Rabbit. Throwing aside all fear of re- 
fusal, I blurted out, “Miss Green, can 
I be the Easter Burny?” . 

“Certainly, Morton,” she replied, 
“I'm sure you'd make a fine rabbit.” 
My frontal attack must have swept her 
off her feet, because it was the first 
time I.had said anything that was not 
required of me. 

Imagine my joy at realizing that my 
lifelong ambition would be fulfilled. 
When school was over, I rushed home 
to tell my parents. “Mother,” I shouted 
as I ran up the steps, “Mother, guess 
what!” 

“What?” she asked with a note of 
reserve in her voice. 

“I’m going to be the Easter Bunny 
in our Easter assembly!” 

Mother looked relieved. “Good tor 
you, Morty,” she said, “I'll come to 
school to see you.” 

For the next few days I could think 
and talk of nothing else except.the ap- 
proaching gree” bia the great 
day arrived. The little room backstage 
was full of the noise of children puttin 
on costumes and teathers hustling bac 
and. forth to see if “Henry had his lines 
right” or if “Elizabeth’s costume was 
on straight.” Miss Green helped me put 
on my rabbit. suit, which fitted per- 
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fectly. My ears were long and straight 
and my little cotton tail was in exactly 
the right place. There was no rabbit 
mask that fitted over my face, but that 
was all right with me because I wanted 
everyone to know just who the rabbit 
really was. ’ 

The opening exercises were over and 
backstage I was feeling strange sensa- 
tions of nervousness. What was the 
matter. with me? Didn’t I know my 
part perfectly? I was to come hopping 
out with my Easter basket full of jelly 
beans grasped in my front paws, say 
a few lines about the Easter Rabbit, 
and then give the jelly beans to the 
children on the stage. 

Suddenly my mind went blank. | 
couldn’t remember my lines. Rushing 
over to Miss Green I had her repeat 
them to me once again. Everything was 
all right now. There was my cue and 
I hopped out on the stage, one mass of 
pride at being the main character. 

Then a great gasp rose from the au- 
dience, as the Easter Bunny stumbled 
and fell, scattering jelly beans all over 
the stage. The curtain came down on 
the wretched scene of an Easter Rabbit 
sobbing over a heap of smashed jelly 
beans. I was not hurt physically, but 
what a blow my pride had received! 

As Miss Green led me off the stage 
most of the children looked on me with 

ity, but a few began to giggle and be- 
ore long everyone was laughing. My 
sobbing became louder, and under the 
severe glance of Miss Green the laugh- 
ter stopped. 

It was a very dejected little boy who 
walked home with his mother that after- 
noon. I moped around the hotse, not 
daring to go outside and face my 
friends. When my father came home 
that evening, I watched as Mother tried 


‘ to ee him from saying rei about 


my red eyes. Then she whispered some- 
thing. I saw a smile appear on Dad's 
face and then he roared with laughter. 
I felt the tears rushing again to my 
eyes. How could my own father be so 
cruel? That night I cried myself to 
sleep and it was several years before I 
could see the humor in what had hap- 
pened to me. 


Morton Eanet, 15 
Roosevelt High School 
Washington, D. C. 
Mary Elizabeth Smith, Teacher 
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” QUIZ YOURSELF! 


I. HOW’S YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR? 


The author of “Windwagon Smith” meant you to laugh 
at which of the following things? (check) 


a. Punch Dunkelberger’s hound. dog woke up bristling like a 
hairbrush. 
b. His eyes had the perpetual squint that a sailor gets from 


peering all day at horizons. 

c. Every time is made it’s because. peaple. believe 
enough in something to take a chance: 

d. Punch looked like baked ham with birthday candles. 

e. The great wheels rolled true and straight where the tiller 
pointed them. 

f. The Secretary of the Navy yelled and sprang up and began 
to pick things out of his pants. 


ll. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


When you have read “The Snow Goose,” underline the 
best completing word or phrase in each of the following 
sentences: 


1. Philip Rhayader had withdrawn from human society because 
(a) he hated people; (b) he was a hunchback; (c) he was a 
fugitive from justice. 

2. When the snow goose was gone. Fritha (a) posed for her 
portrait; (b) blamed Rhayader for its departure; (c) did not 
call at the lighthouse. 

3. In the spring of 1940 the snow goose (a) did not leave 
the marsh; (b) joined the other birds in migrating; (c) died. 

4. Rhayader was glad of his summons to Dunkirk because (a) 
it gave him an excuse to get away from Fritha; (b) it was his 
chance to play a part in the world; (c) he liked to travel. 

5. The snow goose became a kind of symbol for Rhayader 
and for (a) kindness and compassion; (b). wanderlust; (c) 
misfortune. \ 


lll. FACTS ARE FACTS 


5 
The article “Fingertip Control” contains a great deal ot 
interesting information. Circle the T for true statements, 
or the F for false ones. 


1. T F Most blind students:can read much more rapidly 
than sighted readers. 

= T -F Several volumes of Braille are needed to accommo- 
date the material in one small volume of print. = 

3. T F A “talking book” is an electric phonograph which 
plays recordings of book readings. 

4. T F Blind students are able to master the touch system 
of typewriting. 

5. T F A Braillewriter has many more keys than an ordi- 
nary typewriter. 


'V. WHAT’S WRONG HERE?- 


In the following paragraph sketch of Donne and Carew 
you will find two sentences which are inappropriate. Strike 
them out. 

John Donne and Thomas Carew were contemporaries and 
friends. All of Donne’s poetry was religious; At the time 
of his death in 1631 he was dean of St. Paul’s. Carew, on 
the other hand, was a court gentleman. He apparently re- 
garded writing as an important career in itself. His verses 
were polished and <audllly constructed. 
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EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

—And join the discussion: 

1. Do you agree with Rudolph Mate that lighting will some 
day replace make-up in creating facial effects? 

2. What would you say should be the chief consideration one 
should bear in mind when trying to weed out books from his 
library shelves? __ 

3.. Which. kind of historied! nevel do you prefer—the one 
centering on a mn or the one i peng 22 nl 

4. Do you believe that the events in the story of “Windwagon 
Smith” happened? Why or why not? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Have you ever muffed a “big moment” such as that de- 
scribed in “Spilling the Beans” (“Round Table”)? Write about 
it briefly. 

2. Write a brief essay of comment on the inspirational power 
of “The Snow Goose.” 

3, List the ways in which blind students have an advantage 
over sighted persons. Then list advantages of sighted agit. 
What conclusions can you reach? : 

4. Which character in “Windwagon Smith” was your favorite? 
Write a brief character sketch, avoiding the author’s words. 


‘v MIND YOUR LANGAUGE! — 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Check whichever meaning you think is right—a, b, or c. 
(1-7 are from “Windwagon Smith”; 8-1@ are from “Snow 
Goose.” ) 


1. Perpetual means (a) short-lived; (b) everlasting; (c) 
melodious. 

2. Brash is (a) a meal that combines breakfast and lunch; 
(b) a kind of coarse cloth; (c) saucy and bold. 

8. Caravan is (a) a traveling company; (b) a merry-go- 
round; (c) an ancient sailing vessel. 

4. Comprehend means (a) to seize; (b) to understand; (c) 
to encircle. 

5. Undulate means (a) to advance slowly; (b) to misrepre- 
sent: (c) to move like a wave. 

6. Compartment is (a) a separate section or chamber; (b) 
behavior; (c) a legal document used in the transfer of real 
estate. 

7. Unanimously means (a) without name or known author 
alps (b) swiftly; (c) without disa ment. 

. Warped means (a) loud and discordant; (b) twisted; (c) 
denied or deprived. 

9. Grotesque means (a) empty-headed and silly; (b) odd 
and fantastic; (c) a fanciful decoration on buildings. 

10. Desolate means (a) deserted and lonely; _(b) lacking in 


reverence; (c) unfair. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


tomes (témz). Huge, ponderous volumes. 

stylus (sti lis). Pointed instrument for marking. 

a (sin 6 ma tég ra fé). Motion picture photog- 
raphy. 

phantasmagoria (fain tiz ma go ri 4). A shifting succession of 
things seen or imagined, as by fever; a changing medley. 

(First two words from “Fingertip Control.” Last two from 
“How’ Hollywood Makes Movies.” ) 
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3 =FRAINING= Air Age Series: No. 22 


By Major John P. Morris 


Director, Civilian Pilot Training 
Civil Asrenautics Administration in America 


f. 1939, we had 22,000 licensed pilots 
in America. In 1942, there were more 
than 100,000, 

Between these two figures lies the 
story of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration’s pilot training program, the first 
attempt in this country at mass produc- 
tion of pilots. That program was origin- 
ally designed not to produce fightin 
pilots as Germany had been for sever: 
years, but as a boost to peacetime avia- 
tion. 

Robert H. Hinckley, former Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Air, having 
once been the’ operator of an air service 
himself, believed that if we had more 

ilots it would prove to be the stimu- 
fant necessary for the healthy growth 
of the aviation industry. At the same 
time, it would provide a reservoir which 
could be utilized for its military value 
if needed. Not everybody agreed with 
his ideas at first—but when Mr. Hinck- 
ley recently left the Department of 
Commerce to go into the aviation in- 
dustry as a private citizen, all aviators 
applauded his results. 


Hedge-Hopping: New Popular Sport 

The flying face of the whole country 
has been changed — a 
Only one person in 7,300 in the U. S., 
could in 1938. Then a remarkable 
transformation took place. Business men 
formed flying clubs and pitchéd into 
campaigns for new or improved air- 
ports. Youngsters swarmed around air- 
pose like flies es bosen Hedge- 
opping became a ar sport. 

T attribute this hewsty ¢ the Pilot 
Training Program the CAA, Of 
course, I'm prejudiced. But I was in 
aviation for 22 years before joining the 
CAA. And for all the efforts of the few 
who saw the tremendous importance of 
aviation, private flying inched! along like 
a snail going up hill rather than like a 
P-40 in a power dive. 

Largely as a result of the CAA pro- 
of private pilots more than four times 
since 1989—from 22,000 to 100,000. Of 
these 100,000, some 65,000 learned to 
fly in CAA elementary courses. Thou- 


sands more were upgraded to commer- 






























Civil Aeronautics Administration 


Civil Aeronautics Administration trainees receive chart and navigation 
instruction. More than 100,000 CAA courses have been completed to date. 


cial pilots and instructors through CAA 
advanced courses. 

The story is an impressive one statis- 
tically, but for hangar-flying purposes, 
let’s glance at the human angles. There 
is, for instance, the mid-western town 
of 15,000 ulation, which now has 
85. certifi | half of them CAA 
trained and the other half coming from 
the Main Street offices of doctors, law- 
yers, bankers and merchants, and farm- 
ers. The town formerly had one flying 
club with 12 members. Now there are 
four clubs with a total of 85 members 
and 18 airplanes, and a municipal air. 
port is under construction. 

CAA rience_ has proved that 
learning to fly can be as a as learning 
to drive an automobile, provided a care- 
fully system of instruction is followed. 
Such a system is required at CAA con- 
tract schools: To date more than 100,- 
000 courses have been completed in the 
CAA program, with only 33 student 
deaths from accident. 

The CAA program has also created 
the healthy nucleus of a future mass 
market for light planes—another ag 
requisite to making eoegaelt we B ar.” 
This demand cannot be sati until 


the war is over. Then it will prove a 


valuable backlog for the aircraft ‘in- 
dustry. 

CAA pilot training activities have 
been ble for the establishment 
or re-opening of 173 airports, and, if 


there is one thing on which private fl 
ers agree, it is that they need more 
fields where they can enjoy flying with- 
out fear of tangling with airliners or 
Army planes. 

The colleges of the U. S. have be- 
come centers of aviation as a result of 
the CAA training program. In two 
years, over 500 of them have given reg- 
ular academic credit for successful com- 
pletion of flight courses. 

An established place for aviation in 
the educational system, from the grade 
schools through the colleges, was one 
of the goals set up by the CAA. 

The growing air forces of the armed 
services have drawn heavily from this 
reservoir of pilot material. One out of 
three cadets currently entering Army 
and Navy aviation have had CAA train- 
ing. The boy who has successfully com- 
pleted a CAA course will in 88 cases 
out of 100 also make good in Army pri- 
mary flight training, while only 57 out 
of 100 cadets without CAA training 
make the grade. 

The CAA does not claim to turn out 
military pilots, but any boy who passes 
through the sieve of its tests is pretty 
sure to develop into a fighting flyer. 

The contribution of the CAA pilot 
training “is ample justification for its 
existence in war time. When peace 
comes, its lasting value will be seen in 
skies dotted with private planes. 


(Concluded on next page) 











HOW THE 


NAVY 
DOES IT 


Fe bright-yellow Navy training 

plane spun crazily in the Texas sky, 
swooping earthward in huge circles like 
a wounded hawk. At a thousand feet, 
it wobbled shakily, righted itself in a 
sudden motion and then glided down 
easily onto the concrete apron. The 
cadet in the rear cockpit peered anxi- 
ously ahead, then broke out a wide grin 
as his instructor raised his fist, thumb 
up. That was the rreen light. He’d.mas- 
tered the inverted spin, last and tough- 
est bugaboo in primary training. He 
had graduated to the front’ seat and 
another cycle in flight training. 

Today there are 50,000 aviation 
cadets like him in the Navy, and several 
times that many: in the Army—young 
men from every walk of life, compet- 
ing for the right to fly and fight. Inside 
of a year, each aviation cadet will cost 
Uncle Sam $27,000 apiece and have 
300 solid hours of flight training under 
his safety belt. They have to be be- 
tween 18 and 27, physically fit, and 
have a high school diploma. 

The Navy puts its cadets into shape 
at one of its pre-flight schools, each 
an “Annapolis of the Air,” located at 
certain leading colleges. The primary 
purpose is to toughen the cadets men- 
tally and physically. They march long 
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distances, swim under water, master 
the tricks of ju-jitsu, and become 
rugged physical’ specimens under the 


* training of experienced instructors. 


After three months, clear-eyed and 
alert, physically ready to fly, they roll 
along the assembly line into some 20 
Naval Reserve Air’ Bases at convenient 
geographic points. There are thousands 
of middle-aged men who are excellent 
pilots. But military flying is quite an- 
other thing. It involves much more than 
meclfanical skill in operating a plane in 
the skies over the enemy. . 

A combat pilot must be prepared for 
torced landings, engine trouble, and a 
thousand other unexpected possibilities. 
During primary training, Ralf of his 
time is spent in the air, the rest in an 
exhaustive ground school course learn- 
ing his machine from prop to tail sur- 


“faces. He learns how to put an engine 


together, to fire a machine gun, to 
analyze a weather report and map his 
course by the stars. He learns radio 
procedure and the Morse code. 

Most of these cadets make the grade. 
The Navy has found that more than 
three-fourths of. its entering cadets grad- 
uate into fighting flyers. There’s a story 
about the student who suffered an at- 
tack of mental paralysis and ground- 
looped, smashing the wing. The next 
day he was even more absent-minded 
and missed the runway, cracking up a 
prop and both wings. Brought before 
the flight board, he was asked if he 
thought the Navy could repair planes 
as fast as he could crack them up. “Sir,” 
he said eagerly. “I just came by the 
repair shop and they've already fixed 
both of them.” 

The cadet was washed out. Such 
FTEs losses are expensive, but they 
are reduced to a mimimum by rigid 
pre-flight testing and the introduction 


of many candidates from the Civilian 
Pilot Training program of the CAA. 

The cream of the crop go on to solo 
in ten hours, After preliminary checks, 
they get the works. Loops, snap rolls 
to the right and left, cartwheels, Im- 
melmann turns, split S’s—every flying 
trick devised by ‘Eghting pilots in the 
emergencies of air combat. In primary 
training, each cadet receives up to 60 
hours of training. 

From primary training, the Navy 
cadets progress to the huge interme- 
diate flight centers at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, and Pensacola, Florida. Even in 
these schools, the cadets do a lot of 
their flying on the ground, learning in- 
strument flying in a Link trainer under 
simulated flight conditions. 

At this stage in his training progress, 
each cadet is given the privilege of 
requesting the type, of duty he would 
prefer. If war plans it, these re- 
quests are granted. “Shore duty in 
Japan,” read one recent slip. “Recom- 
mend approval,” said the Navy, “as 
soon as a shore base is established 
there.” 

After nine months of training, cadets 
are commissioned as ensigns in the 
Naval Reserve or second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps Reserve. Comes then 
the final three months of operational 
training at a number of advanced bases 
in Florida. These pilots actually fly the 
“hot stuff”—dive-bombers, fighters, scout 
observation planes, torpedo bombers or 
patrol planes—preparatory to joining 
the fleet air arm. 
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When the little man sailed 
into Westport in a covered 
wagon, the town went wild— 
and so did Rosalie’s beau! 


INDWAGON SMITH had a face 

like any other man and two legs 
to walk on, but the morning he rode 
into Westport the quietest:mule in town 
jum sixteen feet. 

That was when Westport was the 
great city of the prairie. Now it is only 
a far corner of Kansas City and smells 
like gasoline and coal smoke, but in 
those days it smelled of prairie grass 
and clean wind and was on every road 
west. No. matter where you were going 
beyond the Missouri, you started at 
Westport. 

Westport could have been the great- 
est city in the United States if it hadn’t 
made one mistake, That was about 
Windwagon Smith. 

The morning Windwagon came, 
Punch Dunkelberger’s bound dog woke 
wp bristling like a hairbiush. That dog 
always slept until noon under his mas- 
ter’s hat peg in the Star of the West; 
he had slept through a cyclone and 
seven street fights. But that morning 
he woke up about ten o'clock, waved 
his nose in the air, howled a long qua 
ver. and slunk into a closet. Jake Shafer 
changed his seat and drew a bead on 
the door. The door opened slowly. But 


only Shelby Foster glided in, with his 
apologetic way, giving a little bow be 
fore speaking, because he was from the 
East and knew manners When hertried 
to talk he was so excited he couldn’t 
squeeze the words out and stood there 
with his mouth mostlh, open, his eyes 
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big as soap kettles, and a silly polite 
look on his‘ face, waving his hands 
toward the street as though he were 
batting gnats. 

“I never hoped to see the Missouri 
flow juleps,” said Jake Shafer, “or a 
gopher running a coyote, or Fostei 
without anything to say.” 

Foster looked belind him and 
croaked and skip aside, and there 
was a crash, and the head and shoulders 
of Jake’s mule Martha appeared in the 
doorway. The doors slammed back and 
caught the mule’s neck in a pincers, 


and there she stood like a moose head - 


on the wall, rolling he: eyes. 

“I can stand bugs.” bellowed Jake in 
his big barrel voice, “but when the 
draft animals come in | go out.” 

When they went out, there was 
Windwagon Smith. 

All they saw at first was a Conestoga 
wagon coming down the street between 
the log houses. It was like any other 
Conestoga wagon, sway-backed, with a 
horseshoe canvas top. Except for one 
thing: there was nothing in front of it. 

No oxen, no mules, no horses. Noth- 
ing. The wagon was iust coming down 
the street. 

“He’s got a sail,” said Punch sud 
denly. 

A pole stuck up out of the wagon 
like a ship’s mast, and on it a square 
of canvas turned half sideways to catch 
the one wind. 

A little man in blue aenim was riding 
on the wagon seat. He furled the sail in 
quick movements, locked the wagon 
wheel, and came to a stop exactly where 
Jake’s mule had been. n he hopped 
down from the wagon he walked with 
a sailor's roll and sway. It was so quiet 
you could hear the stranger's feet 
crunch in the dust and sand. 
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By Wilbur L. Schramm 


“Ahoy!” he’ said out of the silence. 
“Think I'll drop anchor and come ashore 
for a bit of refreshment.” 

His voice was deep and rolling, with 
something about it that prolonged the 
r’s and clipped the consonants like axe- 
bites in an oak tree. 

“My name's Smith,” he explained. 
“I’m the master, the crew, and most of 
the cargo of this ship, and I aim to do 
a lot of sailing on the prairie.” There 
was never so much r in prairie until 
he said it. 

It was Painted Dog, a Pawnee, who 
really named him. Painted Dog had 
been behind the nearest tree when 
Jake’s mule jumped into the saloon. 
“Mule be there,” he explained later, 
“door there. Windwagon blow down 
street. Whoosh! Mule: here, there!” So 
they called the stranger Windwagon, 
for he was the kind of person who had 
to have a shinier name than Smith. 

The whole town followed the strang- 
e. to the Star. They made a circle 
around his table, then circles around 
that circle, like winding up a ball of 





yarn, unti] the room was full. Those 
who were near passed word over their 
shoulders to those who were not, so 
that bulletins would slide outward like 
waves when you throw a stone in a 

nd: “He's sitting down’-“sitting 
own”—and finally, at farthest remove, 
the Pawnees would hear the news and 
pass it on: “Sittum down”—“sittum.” 

The stranger was one of those old 
youngsters, anywhere between thirty 
and fifty. His face was burned and 
lined, his sandy hair had been tumbled 
and tousled by many a wind, and his 
eyes had the tual squint that a 
sailor gets from peeking all day at hori- 
zons, When he began to talk he wasn’t 
bashful or brash, just quiet and sure 
and convincing. He told how the prai- 
ries were going to look tomorrow, 
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speckled with mansions and _faetories 
and towns, wealthier than India. But 


he said people needed a way to move- 


fast, a way to carry goods from town 
to town; to build this new prairie of to- 
morrow they had to have the speed of 
the wind! Then he talked about his 
wagon, how it would sail any place on 
the prairie ten times as fast as a draft 
animal, yet, without animals to buy or 
feed, it didn’t need to follow crooked 
trails along rivers, and it would always 
have free powey because the wind never 
stops on the prairie. 

Jake Shafer nodded his head at that, 
and the circle behind him ‘nodded, and 
two minutes later the Pawnees were 
nodding their heads too; they knew that 
prairie wind. Then the stranger looked 
Jake straight in the eye and said he 
wanted the men of Westport to ante 
in some money and build a fleet of big 
sail wagons, like his little one, for the 
Santa Fe trade. For a minute every- 
body stared at him. Then somebody 
snickered and somebody laughed, and 
everybody around began to laugh, and 
the rcom shook, and mirth rippled out- 
ward until the farthest Pawnee was 
holding his belly and gurgling ug-ug-ug 
in his throat. 

When the room was quiet again the 
stranger said he had thought they might 
feel that way. He would be back in a 
few days; they should think it over. 
Then he climbed back into his wagon, 
unfurled the sail, and rumbled away 
in a great arc toward the west. 


For the next few days they talked of 
nothing except Windwagon Smith. 
Shelby Foster, who hac just graduated 
from a New England college, said that 
the kind of mathematics they taught in 
New England colleges proved that such 
a big wagon couldn’t run, and only a 
fool would invest money in it. Foster 
had come out to write a book like Fran- 
cis Parkman’s about the Oregon Trail 
and went around looking at people and 
writing in his notebook. And as soon as 
Foster came out against windwagons 
people began to look at them more fav- 
orably. Jake’s daughter Rosalie, who 
was as sweet as clover honey, said that 
maybe this was one of the things you 
just have to believe in—like boats, the 
first time you see one. Someone sug- 
gested that maybe Smith had gone to 
St. Joe, Westport’s rival town, and St. 
Joe would build windwagons and take 
over the whole trade; and everybody 
spent a bad day imagining St. Joe full 
of millionaires. But a rider from St. Joe 
said Smith hadn't been up there. And 
when he hadn’t come back in four days 
Westport gave him up and thought of 
other things. 

When Windwagon Smith had been 
gone six days a trapper came to West- 





_ Uy ILBUR L. SCHRAMM is a man 


with a checkered career behind 
him at thirty-four. Born in Marietta, 
Ohio, the oldest town in the North- 
west Territory, he grew up with 
river boats whistling in his windows, 
calling him to go West. This he did 
twice, taking the hard way over the 
old Oregon trail. But meanwhile, 
he grew up, tried his hand at pro- 
fessional baseball and music, and at- 
tached three university degrees to 
his name—one from Marietta, one 
from Harvard, and a Ph.D. from the 
University of Iowa. For seven years 
thereafter he taught English com- 
position at the U. of Iowa. 

Always an enterprising fellow, he 
founded the magazine American 
Prefaces in 1935, wrote four books, 
many articles, some poems and a few 
stories. “Windwagon Smith” is the 


first story published under his own 


name. Since Pearl Harbor he has 
been working in government war 
bureaus and is today head of the 
Educational-Service of the OWI. 





port with a strange story. He had been 
riding about ten miles from town when 
he saw a white streak on the prairie. 
The streak turned out to be an old cow, 
sticking its head between its legs and 
uncoiling with ten-foot jumps, stringing 
its tail out behind like a fence rail.. He 
pondered whether he should catch the 
cow and race it against all comers, but 
he didn’t know that he could catch it; it 
was the fastest cow he ever saw. 

That same day a caravan that had 
just started west passed back through 
Westport, headed east. The men of the 
caravan held tight to their guns and 
kept their mouths shut. One woman 
who was a little hysterical said they 
weren't afraid of the Sioux, but they 
weren't going out on the prairie among 
the spirits. 

Punch Dunkelberger and Jake Shater 


talked of these events in the Star; Dr. : 


Jackson told his patients about them 
while he prescribed calomel and mus- 
tard plasters: Shelby Foster discussed 
them with Rosalie Shafer while they 
looked at the moon. But the meanin 

was not fully comprehended until the 
next morning, when the dogs waved 
their noses in the air again and slunk 
away, all the ponies that could jump 
leaped the corrals and started east, an 

the Indians began to glide around, 
looking for wide-trees. And soon Wind- 
wagon sailed down the street, waving 


to everyone 
The town followed him into the Star 
again, and he showed a stone that was 





ae eS ee eee 


: SHORT story 


as good as an affidavit for where he had 
been. It was ja and black and still 


warm from lying in a little gully beyond 
Council Grove oo all the wind blows 
straight ‘ as Mexican er, 
ie cae worked long division “3 a 
table top and calculated that the wind- 
wagon had made nearly seventy miles 
a day, An ox team was lucky to make 
fifteen. When Windwagon said he 
thought he might go to St. Joe, Jake 
looked at the faces around him and then 
jumped up and banged the table and 
said, “We'll form a company here!” A 
great whoop went up behind him and 
undulated outward, and in a little while 
the Pawnees were screaming and danc- 
ing in the street, the dogs snapping at 
their heels. 

That is how the Westport Prairie 
Clipper Company was formed. You can 
see it in the company’s minute book. 
Jake Shafer was elected president; 
Punch Dunkelberger, vice president; the 
Doctor, secretary and treasurer. Wind. 
wagon could have had any office he 
wanted, but he wanted only to be Navi- 
gator—Navigator of the Prairies, he said 
with a faraway look in his eyes. He said 
you had to believe in the future. 

They were slow in starting to build 
the papects. because Windwagon was 

cu 


ar. He wanted white ozk and 


arti 
hickory for the bed, so it covld be ' 
‘curved just right to hold the cavao on 


slopes, and long-seasoned ash for the 
spokes and the tillers and all the moving 
parts that weren't iron. The iron had 
to be beaten just enough. When Jake 
saw what a job it was going to be he 


‘said they would build one clipper and 
“try it out before building the others. 


While the clipper was building, 
Windwagon had plenty of time to talk. 
And one evening-he said, “If you are 
going to be the first captains, vou've 
got to learn to pilot.” 


So Jake climbed into~Smith’s little 
wagon one day, with his jaw set firm 
and his hands holding tight, and. Wind- 
wagon sat beside him and explained 
how the sail worked. He let Jake try 
to steer, and they staggered over the 
rairie for a while. When they came 
k Jake climbed out quickly with the 
sweat running down his face and said 
he'd rather drive a runaway bull team 
than handle a 6 x 6 sail. One by one 


. the other members of the Company be- 


gan to go out for. sailing lessons. They 
would swell out their muscles and hold 
onto the tiller as though they were 
driving a twelve-mule span tug at 
the tiny sail like wrestling a steer. 
Windwagon’ would .shake his head in 

ir and take the tiller from them 
that. When ‘Win steered it was 

(Continued on page 29) © 
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NEMO MATE 


HITLER’S CHILDREN. (RKO- 

YM Radio. Directed by Edward 
Dmytryk. Produced by Ed- 
ward A. Golden.) 


USING Gregor Zeimer’s book, Edu- 
cation for Death, as a background, this 
picture shows how the Nazi New Or- 
der twists the character of a nation by 
warping the characters of its indi- 
viduals. 

The two principal individuals are 
Karl Bruner (Tim Holt), a German 
boy born in America, and Anna Muller 
(Bonita Granville) who is an American 
girl born in Germany. Both have been 
brought up in Germany, but Karl has 
been educated according to the Nazi 
pattern. He grows up to be a callous 
and brutal young man, a “credit” to the 
Nazi party. 

Anna is his opposite. She becomes a 
teacher in an American school in Berlin 
to further the ideals of democracy. For 
thus defying the New Order, she is ar- 
rested by the Gestapo and sent to a 
labor camp. 

Karl and Anna fall in love, but their 
beliefs drive them apart. Karl attains 
a high place. in the a and tries 
to force Anna to accept the Nazi way 
of lite. Instead, she attempts to escape 
from the labor camp. For this she is 
sentenced to a .public lashing. Such 
harsh punishment is too much even for 
Karl, and he rescues her. Anna and 
Kar] at last stand together, but this 
time it to face a trial and certain death. 

Hitler’s Children is not a pleasarit pic- 
ture, but there is plenty of food for 
thought in the warning it offers. It 
shows us the kind of young people the 
youth of America‘ must fight. Some ‘of 
the scenes are almost documentary, es- 
pecially those of labo. camps, youth 
meetings, and Nazi schoolrooms. You 
may not enjoy Hitler's Children much, 
but we'll wager that you won't for- 
get it. 





Movie Check List 
“i“"(Tops, don’t miss) 
Commandos Strike at Dawn. 

Shadow of a Doubt. Tennessee 
Johnson. In Which We Serve. 
Journey for Margaret. Saludos 
Amigos. 

(Worthwhile) 

Hitler's Children. The Amazing 
Mrs. Holliday, The Immortal Ser- 
geant. Star Spangled Rhythm. Ran- 
dom Harvest. The Navy Comes 
Through. Life Begins at 8:30. 

(So-so) 

The Meanest Man in the World. 
The Powers Girl. China Girl. You 
Were Never Lovelier. 














John R. Nowell. 


TH witch doctors, wild animals, 

and savage natives to complicate 
things, being a “jungle engineer’’ is no 
easy job. 

But John Nowell likes it. The three 
things he enjoys most—hunting, travel- 
ing, and engineering—are all part of 
his job of taking the magic of elec- 
tricity to the far corners of the earth. 

A big game hunter from way back, 
he likes to plan his work so that it will 
take him to new hunting grounds. 
And in his 22 years of installing power 
systems abroad 


Nw 


from elephants and tigers to wild pigs 
and boa constrictors. 

Of course, he travels nowhere without 
his prized collection of guns, and this 
often leads to trouble. Japanese customs 
Officials have even accused him of 
trying to start a revolution. 

Nowell never traveled much until 
he became an engineer in the G-E Con- 
tract Service Department. Then his 


work took him to xussia, Africa, India, 
Japan, and South America. 

Now, a real globe-trotter, he even 
spends his vacation touring. Once he 
covered an open car with a heavy wire 
screen and drove 6000 miles through 
African grasslands where there was no 
road. The grass was taller than the car, 
and navigation was purely by compass. 

Nowell has a-knack of picking up 
different languages as he travels. As a 
result he speaks four languages and a 
number of dialects. 

And sometimes it’s handy to have 
the right word on the tip of your tongue. 
For example, one day Yuma, his cook, 
announced that he had been cursed by 
a witch doctor. So Nowell mumbled a 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


few well-chosen words, brewed a bright- 
red potion, and erased the curse. 


There’s nothing dull about jungle 
engineering. On one job, Nowell dis- 
covered that all his dowel pins (used 
for securing machinery to its base) 
had disappeared, and he had to make 
a new set by hand. Months later the 
original pins turned up—in the noses 
of a half-savage tribe of the Belgian 
Congo! 

Another time, natives stole the very 
packing cases from around a generator, 
exposing the delicate parts to damage 
in transit. But Nowell rigged up a 
machine and trued the parts within 
15 thousandths of an inch of perfection. 

Although he misses the adventure 
of jungle engineering and itches to be 
on the move again, Nowell thinks his 
job is in America now, and he’s working 
on a plant that will generate the power 
for several war industries in the West. 

It takes men like John Nowell— 
fearless, self-less, plucky men—to win 
a war. And it takes the same kind of 
men to make this world a better place 
to live in once the war is over. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


968-18M-211 
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APPEAL 


“ OING up!” Ernie, the elevator 

tnt called to Midge, as she hur- 
ried through the employees’ entrance 
of Bond’s y ator store. 

“Hi, Ernie! Notice anything difter- 
ent about me today?” Midge asked. 

“Huh? Oh, you're wearing one 0 
them Victory Corps arm _ bands, 
aincha?” 

“And a very special one,” she added 
proudly. “The Community Service Di- 
vision!” 

“Uh-huh. Now youre matched up 
with your boy-friend, the one that wuz 
watting for you last night—only his has 
a propeller on it.” 

‘He’s taking preflight, so he’s in the 
Air Service Division—” Midge stopped. 
“Why, Ernie, you've been spying on 
me!” 

“Oh, | keep tab on the kids I like,” 
Ernie grinned. “Where you want off— 
stockroom?” 

“Yes,” Midge sighed. “I went to the 
sales class three nights this week, 
though—” 

“Don’t worry, kid.” Ernie ——r 
the elevator. “You'll be selling yet!” 

Midge left her coat in the locker and 
haha into the stockroom. 

“Good thing we marked those bags 
yesterday,” Jeanie, the head stockgirl 
greeted her. “Mr. Dalyrimple just sent 
word for you to report to Miss Jessup, 
first floor Bags. One of the salesgirls 
went home sick—” 

“Oh, Jeanie!” Midge exclaimed. “You 
mean, I'm gonna sell!” She started for 
the door, then turned gsuddenly. “Pray 
for me, Jeanie. I'm scared stiff!” 

“Take a few minutes to familiarize 
yourself with the stock,” Miss Jessup 
said, when Midge reported to her. 
“Here’s a sales book, but better show 
me your checks before you send them 
through.” 

Midge spent the next ten minutes 





studying stock and making mental note 
of styles, materials, colors, and price 
tags. When she finally stepped up to 
the counter, she was surprised to find 
herself facing a rather bewildered-look- 
ing lad about twenty-two. “Are—are you 
being helped?” she asked shakily. 

“No, I—well, I was sort of lookin 
for a—ladies handbag,” he Pah 

Somehow his state of confusion bol- 
stered Midge, perhaps because he 
looked as if he really did need help. 
She cleared her throat and began, “Is 
it for a young lady?” 

“My mother,” he put in hastily. “It’s 
-it’s her birthday.” 

Midge smiled. “Tell me, does your 
mother wear dark colors—mostly, I 
mean?” 

He pondered a moment. “Black, | 
guess, and sometimes blue.” 

Midge nodded. “And do you think 
she’d like something practical or a 
dress-up bag?” 

“Well, she doesn’t have much time 
to dress up, not with keeping house for 
six of us—” 

“Something practical then, perhaps 
a leather bag,” Midge said, beginning 
to feel more self-confidence. “Here’s a 
black leather bag with a strap-handle 
for carrying, and it’s $3.95.” 

The boy looked at the bag indiffer- 
ently. 

“Oh, wait a minute, I know just the 
thing!” Midge looked along the counter 
until she found one of the new bags 
she'd marked the day before. “Now this 
is really something! Genuine calf, which 
will wear well and—” she opened the 
bag for him to see—“inside it Yon a coin 
purse, an attached billfold, mirror, and 
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a special compartment for ration cards.” 
Everything but the kitchen stove! 

Say, I like that!” the boy exclaimed. 
Midge smiled triumphantly, then her 

heart sank. She’d forgotten about the 


price. “It’s—it’s $5.95." she added. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the boy 
laughed, noticing her expression. “We 

ot paid off at the aircraft plant today. 

y, do you — you could slip this 
in somewhere before it’s wra’ He 
took a $25 War Bond from his pocket 
and handed it to Midge. 

Midge blinked. “Oh, how wonder- 
tul!” she said breathlessly. 

“I dunno. I figure I owe Uncle Sam 
a goo of the money I get and, as 
wines never a ; —” he 
stopped, a little embarr: 
he'd said. 

Midge looked at him in fran. admi- 
ration. “It’s still a wonderful present, 
and I'll—I'll have it wrapped as a gift, 
shall IP”. 

“Sure, fix it up fancy.” He handed 
her a ten-dollar bill. 

Midge made out the sales check and 

ot Miss Jessup’s okay, then she had 
the bag gift-wrapped and brought it 
back to the boy. 

“Here you are,” she beamed, “and | 
hope your mothe; has a very happy 
birthday. If she doesn’t like the bag, 
she can exchange it within five days.” 

“Okay.” The boy hesitated, as if he 
wanted to say something more. “You 
know, I've been dreading this ping 
business, but you've made it a lot o 
fun.” 

“Thanks, It’s been fun for me, too.” 

“Miss—miss, how much is this bag?” 
came a woman’s voice nearby. 

Midge smiled goodbye to the boy 
and turned to the woman customer. 
“Let me show it to You. It’s one of our 
new features,” she went on, feeling 
like an old hand at the job. 


at what 
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Windwagon Smith 
(Continued) 
as though the man, the wagon, and the 
wind were all one will. But'when Jake 
or Punch or the Doctor steered, the 
wagon would stagger and hesitate and 

oan in its joints. ©. 

Windwagon explained that a captain 
must also know how to navigate, and 
he began to teach Westport the com- 
mon rules about the:stars-and directions 
and estimating distances: 

Jake Shafer ordered a sextant from 
Baltimore, and Windwagon nearly cried 
when he saw it: It reminded him of the 
sea,’ and he mt a whole afternoon 
telling how it feels to skid before a salt 
breeze, and how the“moeuntains come 
to the bay at Naples, and how in’a few 
weeks the first aaoee would be sailing 
into Santa Fe. re 

Shelby Foster was the only man in 
Westport that Windwagon couldn’t con- 
vince. Foster stood around and wrote 
in his notebook and groused. That led 
to Foster’s quarrel with Rosalie Shafer. 
When Foster had come to Missouri he 
had tried once to ride a pony and taken 
one look at Rosalie and decided to write 
his book in Westport rather than on the 
trail. Before that, ‘Rosalie hadn’t had 
any beau except on Sunday nights when 
Punch would come over and sit beside 
her and taik about the mule business 
with Jake. She said Punch lacked 
imagination, Foster would kiss her hand 
and tell her she was a flower. They 
would sit close together and he would 
read poetry to her, the kind they learn 
in the New England colleges, about 
skylarks, But sometinies they talked 
about Windwagon Smith, and -Foster 
said sénsible men would lock Wind- 
wagon up, and Rosalie called Foster a 
coward and said he, too, lacked imagin- 
ation, and they would sit at opposite 
ends of the bench and look at the moon 
individually. 

Windwagon had imagination, Rosalie 
said. And finally she teased him into’ 
Fiving her a sailing lesson, and after that 

e went out often with her late in the 
afternoon when the sun would glint 
like a Sioux bonfire on Rosalie’s hair, 
and Foster would sit in front of the 
Star, looking as though he were chew- 
ing pickled nails. Rosalie might. become 
a good sailor, Windwagon said; she had 
sea sensé. But that’s all he said about 
her. Foster still went to see her six 
nights a week, and Punch on Sunday 
nights, but Punch said she didn’t act 
so interested in the mule business any 
more, 

When two caravans wanted to buy 
windwagons the men of W. 
began to see what kind of business 
were in, 


The Doctor calculated they could 
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FIGHTER-PLANE TARGET 


You’VE SEEN our fliers in the movies. With the target in their sights, 
they let go with their guns and cut a pattern in the fuselage of a Jap 


ro. 

How do they learn such perfect timing and accuracy? During 
months of training, shooting at flying targets is one of their most 
important lessons. * : 

And the. practice targets? They’re large cloth “sleeves” towed 
through the air by another plane. 

These tow-targets are made of a superstrong superfine rayon fab- 
ric... light enough to float, strong enough to withstand the strain 
of being pulled ihrongh the air at high speed. 

Rayon, which we’ve always thought of for dress fabrics, window 
draperies, and other lovely; useful things for everyday life, is being 
used more and more for the war. 

It makes strong cord for the tires of bombers and jeeps. It makes 
parachutes for guns and equipment, linings for uniforms, and many 
other things. 

And so, while there are still many wonderful rayon fabrics for 
civilian use, the particular fabric Peggy wants for her party dress 
may not be there. The rayon required to make it may be up in the 
blue, with bullets spitting at it... helping some boy from your town 
to earn his wings. 


Learn to Know Rayon—ask your teacher to send for a rayon stud 
project... Educational Kit, with rv. vd of every step in rayons 
manufacture, 8%10 photographs, and descriptions. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; Providence, R. I.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


seg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Name of School. 


Teacher's Signature. 


AMERICAN ViscosE CORPORATION 
Educational Division, 350 Fifth Ave., New York City 


your Educational Kit, “The Miracle of Rayon,” for which I enclose 50¢. 


N6. of Girls in one class. 





No. of Boys in one class. 
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make two hundred thousand dollars the 
first year and six mene the yee 
They got so tan ing what the 
hase might of tke fourth year that 
Windwagon forgot Rosalie’s sailing les- 
sons, and Foster sneaked over and read 
Milton to her. 

One day half-a-dozen businessmen. 
came up on the boat from St. Louis, 
looked at the wagon, and offered a 
thousand dollars cash for it; said. they 
didn’t know whether Windwagon was 
crazy or a genius, but they liked to 
gamble. Jake laughed at them. ye 
talked to Windwagon awhile and of- 
fered ten thousand, but Jake told them 
to go home and dig up some real money. 

When the windwa was done it 
seemed that the whole population of 
the Western territories came into West- 
port to see it. The windwagon was ten 
times as large as a Conestoga wagon 
and built with two decks. Passengers 
could shoot buffalo from the ge deck 
when regular service started, Wind- 
wagon said. When the windwagon 
service was extended to Africa they 
could shoot lions. It had a mainsail as 
big as a house, and the wheels were a 
foot wide and tired with iron. Yet, bi 
as it was, it was so beautifully fitt 
and greased that it moved with hardly 
a push of the hand. 

The Westport Prairie Clipper Com- 

any invited the President of the United 
Gentes to dedicate the new ship, but he 
regretted. However, two top-hatted men 
walked into the Star, and when Punch 
went up to them and said in the new 

and manner, “I am Captain Dunkel- 
berger. I don’t believe I have the pleas- 
ure of your acquaintance,” they looked 
at him oddly and one said he was the 
Secretary of the Navy and the other 
the Secretary of War. Then they bor- 
rowed ten dollars from him. 

The prairie clipper was rolled out to 
the edge of town, and Rosalie Shafer 
broke a bottle of corn whisky right 

rettily over one front wheel. Every- 

y yelled for a speech from Wind- 
wagon, everybody except Shelby Foster. 
Windwagon climbed up on the upper 
deck, blew his nose, and began to talk 
with that faraway shine in his eyes. 

“Ladies and gents,” he said, “and 
them of you as has come a long way 
to see us today. I want to welcome you 
to the port of the prairie. And I thank 
you for coming to see our little ship, 
the first clipper ever built for trans- 
prairie shipping in America. And I wish 
I could paint a picture the way this 
prairie is going to look in five years. This 
ship you see here today is only a pack 
rat compared to the ships you are going 
to see tied up in this port. There'll be 


passenger ships and freighters big 
enough to carry a whole caravan or 
a whole army. We'll make so many they 
won't cost much. And ‘every one of 


ou'll have a little windwagon in your 
Lens, indh ais denies ta SC oie age mae. 


- where you want on the prairie just as 


easy as you put a chicken in a pot. This 
clipper shows that all you have to do 
is ‘ellevs in these things and they'll 
come true. This is just like the sunrise 
on. a new day, only you = me are 
ing to up the sun!” 

7 ee Bape speech Windwagon 

ever made, but he never made a bad . 


speech. 


Tue maiden voyage, Windwagon 
called it, and said that only the real 
charter members of the y. should. 
the Secretary of War and the - 
ecretary of the Navy. The President 
could have gone, too, if he had come. 
But nobody else. Not even Rosalie, who 
almost bawled in front of everybody 
when Jake told her no. The passengers 
boarded the ship and waved their caps. 

There wasn’t much jerk when they 
started, for Windwagon payed out the 
sail slowly, but im a minute Westport 
was a quarter mile away and the grass 
under wheel like a green rug. Punch 
said so later. In two minutes they could 
hardly see the ponies and the crowd. 

Under full sail, the clipper rushed 
across the prairie. Conaciaaaiiy it struck 
a gully or a dry creek bed, and then 
the body bounced on the springs and 
the passengers bounced in their seats. 
Sometimes it swayed sharply as it hur- 
ried down a prairie swell. But the sway- 
ing and bouncing were mostly in the 
body. The great wheels rolled true and 
straight where the tiller pointed them. 

“It runs like a flagship,” shouted 
Windwagon over the whine of the wind. 
“It'll run to Santa Fe in a week.” , 

He had to give his attention immedi- 
ately to steering over an acre of bad- 
lands, That was when Punch Dunkel- 
berger bounced into the lap of the Sec- 
retary of War. Punch weighed three 
hundred pounds. 

“I say,’ said the Secretary, “don’t 
you think we.are going rather fast? 
For a maiden voyage?” he added. 

The Secretary of the Navy looked 
at the grass swirling past, then looked 
hastily away from it. 

“Go up and talk to him,” the Doctor 
said to Jake. 

Jake crawled to the front. 

“Don’t you think we are going a bit 
fast?” he. said in Windwagon’s ear. 
“Confidentially, some of the passengers 
who aren’t so used to this as we are 
seem to be getting a little frightened.” 

Windwagon laughed. He threw back 
his head and laughed from his toes up, 
as free as the wind, happ as a chil 

“This is just cfawling,” he: said. “To- 
morrow we'll be go ing over this prairie 
so. fast we'll y need to touch the © 
ground.” ~ 


Jake. crawled back to his seat and 

“Knock him over the head,” said 
Punch. ! 

“Then who'll steer and stop this 
thing?” asked Jake, 

Windwagon looked back over his 
shoulder, “Would you gentlemen from 
Washington like to ask any questions?” 
he re . ‘ 

“Us? No,” ted the Secretary of 
War weakly. is 4 

The sail thumped like a drum in the 
wind, and the stench of hot axle grease 
rose inside the wagon. 

“What if we hit something at this 


ee coer 


War. 

“Can you pull the brake?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“I think [I'd better,” said Jake. He 
crawled forward until he could reach 
the. lever. . 

When the brake caught, the wagon 
skidded, groaned, began to turn almost 
at a right angle. It leaned dangerously 
on its springs. The sail strained and the 
hickory aun trembled. The wagon 
came around, grandly, thrillingly. But 
it didn’t , and it didn’t a: of 
the turn. It shuddered, hesitated, then 
swung around so. that it was running 
backwards, slowly at first, then faster 
and faster. 

Later they knew what had happened. 
A brake on one wheel will stop a wagon 
going slow but not a prairie clipper at 

. The brake held just long 
enough to throw the clipper into a sharp 
turn and lock the steering gear. The 
sail turned on the mast twisted its 
rope beyond chance of furling, 

Far. back the crowd watched admir- 
ingly as the wagon bore down stern- 
first upon them, cutting a wide arc 
over the waves of prairie grass. Not un- 
til it was two h ed yards away did 
they stop cheering. When it was a hun- 
dred yards away they scattered like a 
buffalo stampede. 

There were three little gullies in the 
path of the circle. Every twenty seconds 
the wagon hit a gully and the passen- 
gers bounced around like popcorn 


About the tenth gully the Secretary of 


War bounced out. He lit in a ball and 
rolled like a tumbleweed. Then he got 
up and ran like a jack rabbit away from 
the path of the wagon. “Stop the ship!” 
shouted. Jake. “Stop the ship at once! 
We've lost His Honor!” 

“You stop it,” Punch suggested. 

“Excuse me,” said the Secretary of 
the Navy, and jumped. He yelled and 
sprang up and began to pick things out 
of his pants. , . 

“Dwarf cactus,” observed Punch. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Doctor, “I 
know the conse of broken bones. 
I do not advise jumping.” 
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Two more pemere jumped, and 
then another, and ly the Doctor 
himself. That left Windwagon and Jake 
and Punch. ‘ 

“Father,” said a sweet voice in the 
wagon. 


Jake covered his eyes with his hands. | 
“Did you ever hear of the voice of your ‘ 


beloved speaking to you just before 
death?”. he asked Punch. Punch held 
tight and groaned. “Speaking to me 
too,” he moane 1, : 

“Father,” said someone again. 

Jake looked toward the Pack of the 
wagon. 

“Rosalie!” he bellowed. 

Rosalie was just climbing out of the 
compartment Windwagon had designed 
to hold liquids and pottery on the Santa 
Fe run, 

“Rosalie!” said Punch Dunkelberger 
between bounces. 

“Miss Shafer!” said Windwagon, look- 
ing around quickly. 

“What are you doing here?” Jake 
thundered. 

“You know this is a very great thing,” 
yelled Windwagon above the roar of 
wind and wagon. “Miss Shafer is the 
first stowaway in the history of prairie 
clippers.” 

Jake said some short ugly words. 

“You'd better jump,” Punch advised 
her. 

“Don’t you dare jump,” said Wind- 
wagon over his shoulder. “You might 
get killed.” 

Rosalie looked Jake in the eye. 

“You pulled the brake, didn’t you?” 
she said, low and hard. 

Jake’ stared at her. 

“You couldn’t believe in Windwagon. 
You couldn’t put your chips down and 
take a chance. You got scared. You 
pulled the brake.” 

Jake made gurgling noises. 

“Tm going up and -sit with Wind- 
wagon,” Rosalie ‘said. 

The wagon whirled in its circle, the 
wind shrieking. 

“There went Jake!” yelled Punch. 
Then Punch went. 

He said he hit the ground unanimous- 
ly. every square inch of him. He pulled 
himself out of the track and watched 
the windwagon. There was something 
beautiful about it even goin back- 
wards, something shiplike, birdlike, not 
wagon-like, with the wind filling out 
the sail blue-white against the blue- 
green ae But every circle was carry- 
ing it farther west. Already at its most 
distant point it was out of sight behind 
the smell of the prairie. 

“Catch it! Catch it!” yelled Jake, limp- 
ing along. 

‘Stop them!” yelled Shelby Foster, 
bouncing along on a borrowed pony, 
holding tight to the saddle horn. 

The windwagon changed its circles 
into ovals, its ovals into a pattern that 








I'm on the trail of a 
Breakfast 5‘ Columnist! 
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Wut is a “Breakfast 5th Col- 
umnist”’? You can guess the an- 
swer if you’ve studied Uncle 
Sam’s Nutrition Food Rules. It’s 
a fellow or girl who thinks that 
“any old breakfast” is good 
enough to supply needed war- 
time nourishment. 

We know better than that. We 
know a good wartime’breakfast 
should do a real job for us every 
morning. So beginning tomorrow, 
get off to a champion start with 
milk and fruit and lots of Wheat- 
ies—‘‘Breakfast of Champions.” 

Yes, here’s the victory break- 


fast for you. Here’s the combined 
food power of three basic favor- 
ites, including choice whole 
wheat. Whole wheat in the form 
of these toasted flakes called 
Wheaties. Every heaping bowl- 
ful of Wheaties you eat supplies 
all the well-known important vi- 
tamins, minerals, proteins and 
food-energy of the whole wheat 
grain. It’s champion nourishment 
we can always count on, because 
whole wheat is one of our most 
abundant foods. 

Let’s get rid of those “5th Col- 
umn food habits” right now. Ev- 
ery morning make your breakfast 
a real “Breakfast of Champi- 
ons.”” You can get Wheaties — 
made by General Mills, Inc. — 
from your grocer. Do it today! 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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couldn’t be made out because it was so 
far away. The last time anybody saw it, 
it was scudding backwards into the 
west, with Shelby Foster. after ‘it, far 
behind, occasionally taking one hand 
off the saddle horn to shake his fist. 
Rosalie and Windwagon were sitting 
close. Whenever they hit a gully they 
held to. each other, . 

The Secretary of the Navy had to 
walk all the way back to town because 
he couldn’t sit. The others rode back on 
borrowed ponies, each jog showing up 
a fresh bruise. In Westport it was like 
a picnic breaking up after everyone had 
got indigestion and poison ivy. Shelby 


Foster came into~-the Star and said 


seein dt 
ae 





litely, “Good-evening, Captain Dun- 
Ectberger,” and Pefich chased fi half. 
way into ence. Punch a 
bandage around his head and was pale 
as whitewash but full of fight. It took 
the Doctor two hours to pick all the 
cactus spines out of the 
the Navy. Then the Secretaries stole 
two horses and gave a sort of general- 
ized. scowl at it of -Westport before 


they rode away. 
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“WONDER WHAT THAT FELLOW 
THINKS ABOUT ON THE 
WAY DOWN” 












on — 

“Did you know that high 
altitude makes you fterri- 
bly thirsty? ‘Dehydrates’, 
they call it. Who wouldn't 
want an ice-cold Coke. 
Coca-Cola not only 

thirst, it adds 
refreshment, too. And taste 
.-.@ deliciousness all its own. 
And quality you count on. \ 








Makes you glad you were 
thirsty.” 




















suddenly reared up at a dust cloud and 
run away like mine, Sra 
Many a man saw Windwagon S$ 
after he left W though. He was 
in the pilot house, he and a beautiful 
red-haired woman, when the first steam- 
boat came up the Yellowstone, and they 
swear that nobody but Windwagon 
Smith held the golden spike when the 
two railroads came ee at Promon- 
tory Point. And not long ago, when the 
first transcontinental roared out 
of Kansas , a little sandy-haired man 
closed the e’s door and waved the 
pilot on. little man walked like a 
sailor, they_said. His eyes seemed to 
burn, and he had the —— t 
that comes from looking always at hori 
zons. 
_ Condensed ne — — Monthly 
author. t, 
IE by Willer Schremm 









All Clear 
The county tax collector of Kansas 
City, Mo., was startled when he foun 
the following names on a list of delin- 


jamin Harrison, Henry 
Willard, and Mark Twain. 

The puzzle was solved we ol 
covered that a uty n 
the names and sds from a oy 
rectory. They are (did you guess e 
names of city schools! 


Birth of the Blues 

Jones was feeling queer, so he went to 
a doctor. The doctor, however, failed to 
diagnose the trouble. 

“I'll tell you what to do,” he ‘said after 
a-while. “Wrap a piece of paper round 
yourself and prick it in every place you 
feel a pain.” 

Jones did this, but when on .the follow- 
ing day he came to look for the paper he 
found it missing. 

“Have you seem ‘a roll of paper any- 
where?” he asked his wife. 

“Why, yes,” ‘she replied. “I it on 
the > and it -played Last 
Round-Up’.” ‘ -~ 
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GET YOUR ENTRY IN FOR 
$300 IN CASH PRIZES 


And that means if you have just the least bit 
ar ae ie eek wee 


Ask your art teacher today 
WINNING ART IDEAS— 
you turn in a winning entry! 
Textile Gward 
Ist Prize—$25, 2nd Prize—$15, 3rd Prize— 


$10, and 5 Prang Textile Color Kits. Duplicate 
prizes for groups 1 and 2. 


Ist Prize—$25, 2nd Prize—$15, 3rd Prize— 
$10, end 10 prizes of $2.50 each. Duplicate 
prizes for groups 1 end 2. 
FREE = SEND For 
WINNING ART IDEAS 


Ie will help you 
turn in a winner! 





OUR bet must be sight to ge 
the most out of your pe 
ability. Any champion will tel 

you that— and then prove his 
point by showing you his owa 
Louisville Slugger. 

So look for the famous Sligger 
trademark when you buy—it's 
been a guarantee of highest 
quality since 1884. 

Ask your dealer for the Louisville 
Slugger Softball Rule Book too 
—or send 10¢ in stamps direct 
to Dept. $32. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Incor por ated 
LOVISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER razz 
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235. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GOLF-It’s Wonderful 


BR’ in the dim days of niblicks and 
mashies, golf was called an “old 
man’s game.” And with some justifica- 
tion. Most of the players were business 
men or retired “gaffers” of 70, 80 or 
even 90. 

The game was comparatively new, 

uipment expensive and courses few, 
which discouraged our younger athletes 
from taking it up. Today, the business 
men and “gaffers” still play golf. In 
greater numbers than ever. But the 
game has been taken over by young 
America. Many thousands of players 
from 10 to 22 are now ee golf 
balls all over the country. With a great 
deal of skill, too. 

Look at the record and you'll be im- 
pressed with the part youth has played 
in golf. Louis James was 19 when he 
won the national amateur championship 
in 1902. Chandler Egan took the title 
in 1904 at 20. In 1907, 19-year-old 

Travers won. Two years later it 
was Bob Gardner, also 19. 

Such great players as Francis Ouimet, 

Walter Hagen and Gene Sarazen were 
all under 21 when they won the Na- 
tional Open championship, the most 
prized crown of all; while Bobby Jones 
was 21 when he copped his first Open 
title. 
Bobby, who is generally considered 
the greatest golfer of all time, began 
playing in championship competition at 
the age of 14! Short, chubby and apple- 
cheeked, he was the youngest ever to 
play in a championship. It was from 
Bobby’s performance that the experts 
learned that at 14 a boy can develop 
form and skill which, with experience, 
can make him a champion. 

Most of our great stars today have 
risen from the caddy ranks. In normal 
times, there are over a quarter million 
bag toters. In addition to earning money 
and absorbing lots of Vitamin D (sun- 
shine), most caddies also learn to play 
the game. They study and imitate the 
2 of the professionals and the better 
players of their courses. With time and 
practice, they develop into superior 
players. 

But a fellow doesn’t have to be a 
caddy to pick up the finer points. He 
doesn’t even have to play on a real 
course. Any number of boys can lay out 
a few biothe $n ac Baddh eed or Bold and 
ee ae da ie 








—HeErMaAN Masin, Sports Editor 
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PREPARE TODA 


to Wy 


TOMORROW ! 


Aviation offers you adventure, 
good pay and unlimited oppor- 
tunities for your future! 
Prepare now to become a pilot 
- to fly your own plane or a 
jant air liner when peace comes. 
ake Junior Aviation subjects at 
school. Study aeronautics at home. 
Ask local airport authorities about 
getting mechanical training. When 
victory is won see your Piper 
Dealer. He can teach you to fly 
with as little as 8 hours of dual 
instruction in a Piper Cub! 


Send Today fer Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Beoklet? 


Prepared by a 
certificated flight 
imetructor. Cle 

ly explains basic 
flight principles. 
Send 10c for book. 
let and Piper ca- 
talog to cover 
postage -handling. 
. Write for new. helpful 


$1 bill er check. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept.SC33 * Leck Haven, Penna. 

















Down the twisting 
streams, across the 
ruffled lakes, your Old 
Town Canoe is your 

le fri for 


ing and hunting. 


fectly balanced. An 
Old Town ic designed 
like a birchbark, but 
built for many years 
of adventure and sport. Easy to own. 


noes for paddling, sailing or outboards. 


Alse ds, row- 
beats. Write today. Address: Old Town 
Canoe Ce., 953 Elm St., Old Tewn, Me. 
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20 Scholastic Awards Regional Art Exhibits in I ee : i 





Albany, New York Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Indiana  Seoark, New Toriny. 














W. M. WHITNEY & CO. THE HALLE BROS. Co. WM. H. BLOCK CO. L. BAMBERGER. & Co 
For Northeast. N. Y. State . For Northeastern Ohio For Indiana For New By 3 
March 15.27 March 15-27 March 15-27 March S037 
Binghamton, N. Y. Des. Moines, lowa # pa ee: 
+ ‘ Kansas City, Missouri New Y Noy 
HILLS, McLEAN & YOUNKER BROTHERS, EMERY’ BIRD, THAYER 9 ge Be fee 
HAS . ; For Western Missouri “For Greater New York . 
For So. Central N. ¥. For Central lowa March 
March 15-27 March 15-27 15-27 March 1-18 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford, Conn. Milwaukee, Wisconsin Omaha, Nebraska - 
JOHN SHILLITO CO. SAGE-ALLEN SCHUSTER’S ORCHARD & WILHELM 
For Southern Ohio For Connecticut For Wisconsin For Nebraska 
March 15-27 March 15-20 March 15-27 ~ March 1-27 
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offered by ) neue 15-27 
“MR. PEANUT” SIBLEY, LINDSAY a URR Co. 
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label en the wrapper showing Mr. 

Peanut. On tep of page write your 

neme, ages, home address, city and 

state. Fasten the bag, wrapper er ACROSS 
pigture securely to your entry. a. aa a 
4. Mail a ag ge Bye tet eat fer 

Editer, 24th Fleor, 220 Best 42nd 7. What get frem eating 
Se Tete haat caps, wet pe mar vor 
aceopted after that date. edt yy 0 se A, 

34. Te inquire. 

Prizes will be awarded te these *5- it's fun to feel thie 
S, aeciten ‘naietes anh anes were Pane 
solutions te the crossword puzzle and *7- 2.000 pounds, 
whose statements are considered mest $0 Secaainn tr See WS 
and a oe 7 ee ey Or 

’ decision is final. Winners %3-_ Mew you like te fesl. 
will be announced in Scholastic, World 38° Erenenition. 
Week, and Junior Scholastic, May 24, pon etry pee : 
1943 issues. in the event of a tie for alse a large Ameriean bird. 
prize offered, identical 32. A evier (you ese it when 
wih "thet ted for © be awarded ita Cer’ « ; 
each tying contestant. pm ‘proparatery’’ 
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YOU AND 
YOUR LIFE 


By STORGE LAWTON, Piss 


Should Those of 
Different Faiths Marry? 


PROTESTANTS, Catholics, and Jews 
are human beings who have-the 
same thoughts and feelings, the same 
virtues and failings, but who happen to 
differ in the way they believe in God 
and worship Him. The time for all of 
us to learn this ABC fact is when we 
are still young_and- open-minded. 

In classroom and club, on the play- 
ground, in the workshop—these are the 
places where persons of different faiths 
may get to: know each other well and 
discover that fine, upright behavior 
exists and is valued equally in all reli- 
gious denominations. Our problem is 
one of seeing the basic similarities of 
ideals underneath the differences in be- 
lief and custom. It is ignorance which 
offers the most fertile soil for prejudice. 

It is ially important that this 
attitude should carry over into the 
friendships of boys and girls. They 
should learn to see each other as in- 
dividuals who may or may not be worth 
knowing for what they are as persons, 
and whose value in this respect is not 
determined by their religious beliefs. 
Mae R. has two friends; Peter (X faith) 
and Paul (Y faith). Now Peter may 
differ from Paul in such qualities as in- 
telligence, considerateness, masculine 
appeal, and emotional adjustment. 

But religion enters this picture only 
when Mae decides that she wants to 
marry Peter, who is of a faith not her 
own. Though they both insist, “We love 
each other, and nothing else matters,” 
it is not as simple as that. * 

Right off, Peter. and Mae _ should 
know that an important factor in most 
successful marriages is similarity of in- 
terests and standards. One of the great- 
est human needs is for communication: 
to talk to someone, teJl him what you 
are like and what’s on mind-sand 
have him understand. This comes easier 
when two people have had the same 


d in social ience, educa- 
tion, nationality, and religion. 

In order to achieve a happy marriage 
many adjustments are necessary. Each 
difference in background means that 
the marriage faces one- more handicap. 

There are happy marriages, of course, 
in which the background and interests 
of husband and wife vary widely. “~ 
agree that two people may have dif- 
ferent tastes and yet both of them can 
be swell people. 

When it comes to religious differ- 
ences, if husband and wife love each 
other deeply, and each has a great 
desire to do what is best for the other 
—if they are both well-adjusted persons 
with a broad-minded, sympathetic out- 
look—they often can manage to over- 
come the religious obstacle. 

Where the matter of belief is not 
vitally important to either mate, they 
may say: “Let the children choose their 
own religion when they are old 
enough.” This, however, merely trans- 
fers. a responsibility from one genera- 
tion to another. It forces on a child a 
kind of mental struggle that his friends 
do not have to face. 

It may sound rather premature, yet 
it is before marriage that Peter and 
Mae must decide just how the active 
believer in one faith is going to look 
on the casual follower of the other 
faith and vice versa. They must also 
agree on the faith their son or daughter 
is to follow. 

A husband and wife are not merely 
a little family group) who live a them- 
selves and need no one else. They are 
a social unit as well. They require 
friends and relatives who will accept 
them, not as two separate individuals 
but as one. — 

Several psychologists recently inves- 
tigated those factors in a person’s life 
which might throw light on his ability 
to make a success pf marriage. They 
found a prospective mate was a good 
bet if he had parents who had been 
happy together, who had given him 
firm but not harsh discipline and who 
had been frank with him about matters 
concerning sex. It was an additional 
aims sign if the mate-to-be had been 

“py as a child. 
is study did not show that a mar- 
riage succeeds simply because husband 
and wife are of the same faith, or that 
it fails merely because they are of dif- 
ferent ones. However, it would appear 
that if something else is wrong with the 


marriage, i differences become 
an additional ne of contention. 





Aeschylus Said: © 


“Y ts always 


in Season... 


99 
i. Lisn. 











The poet of ancient At- 
tica encouraged all men 
to acquire all the knowl- 
edge they possibly could, 


whatever their age. 


There is one subject in 
which younger men and 
women should be vitally 
interested — life insur- 


ance. 


Some day a life insur- 
ance company’s checks 
may be the chief support 
of any family. Early 
knowledge of the ad- 
vantages of such protec- 
tion is always to be com- 
mended. 
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Mathewson. 





A new Keds Bulletin! — devoted to all the sports 
that make Physical Fitness. Every boy in America 
will want to read, to stady and practice the sports 
sponsored by the Government's health education 

program. Bulletin inclades reting chart for 

Army and Navy standards. 
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